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JEROME OF PRAGUE, AUSTRIA AND THE HUSSITES* 
By Pau P. Bernarp, Colorado College 


That Czech nationalism was the mainspring of the Hussite move- 
ment has long been an article of faith among those concerning them- 
selves with the history of that protean wave of reform which swept 
over Central Europe a full century before the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. It is not the intent of this paper to quarrel with this fundamental 
assumption. The assumption has, however, a corollary, namely that 
because the Hussites were prima facie Czech nationalists and that be- 


cause this nationalism was patently anti-German, Hussitism could not 
by definition and consequently did not take root in the Germanic lands 
bordering upon Bohemia.’ An attempt will be made here to examine 
this a priori position in the light of some empirical researches into the 
history of the Lands of the Austrian Crown in the first half of the 


fifteenth century. 

At its beginnings Hussitism was principally a religious and in- 
tellectual reform movement. Consequently we must look for the pos- 
sible first signs of transplantation of Hussite beliefs to Austria in 
Austria’s intellectual and religious center, the University of Vienna. 
At the time of the Hussite disturbances this seat of learning was still 
a relatively recent foundation, tracing its existence back only to the 
Stiftungsurkunde of Rudolf IV, given on 12 March, 1365,° almost 
exactly seventeen years after the foundation of the University of 
Prague. But very shortly after its foundation, the new University was 
able to claim for itself a leading position in the Austrian scholarly 
world. And already in the last decades of the fourteenth century there 
were signs that the religious crisis knocking on the door of Central 
Europe would also be reflected within the confines of the University. 
For instance, one of the leading figures of the Viennese Faculty of 
Theology was Heinrich Totting von Oyta. Totting von Oyta had pre- 
viously been a professor at Prague (ca. 1372) and during his second 
stay in the Bohemian capital (1382-1385) had taken the position that 
property of deceased laymen which was not specifically deeded to a 
relative should not, as was then the universal practice, automatically 
fall to the Church. This opinion involved him in an acrimonious dispute 
with the rector of the University of Prague, Adalbertus Ranconis, and 
the upshot of the matter was that Totting von Oyta was accused of 
heresy before the Papal Curia.* He was acquitted of the charge of 
heresy, but nevertheless remained somewhat suspect. We do not hear 

*Part of the research for this paper was completed while the author was on a Fulbright 
Grant in Austria in 1953-1954. . 
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specifically that Totting von Oyta, who, despite the Prague affair, was 
in many ways a religious conservative, continued to express any un- 
orthodox opinions at Vienna. But as on the other hand we do not hear 
that he ever recanted the views that he had held at Prague, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that similar discussions took place during his 
stay in Vienna. Another prominent figure of the Faculty of Theology 
at Vienna in the outgoing fourteenth century was Heinrich von Lang- 
enstein, also known as Heinrich von Hessen, (deHassia) who had been 
at Prague at about the same time as Totting von Oyta.* Langenstein 
had also acquired a vague reputation for heterodoxy at Prague, but 
rather than being interested in specific religious reform measures he 
leaned more toward mystical and astrological speculation.° 

The first overt act which might be called a manifestation of Hus- 
sitism in Austria occurred as early as 1403. Two professors of the theo- 
logical faculty in Vienna, Petrus von Pulka, also known as Petrus 
Czech von Pulka,® and Nikolaus von Dinkelspithel’ accused a third, 
unnamed, professor of the Faculty of Arts of having expressed hereti- 
cal opinions, similar to those being expressed in Prague, during ‘the 
course of the Quodlibet, or annual formal disputation, held in the same 
year. Pulka and Dinkelspthel summoned the theological faculty to sit 
in judgment on this case, but apparently the greater part of the theolo- 
gians did not want to become involved in any such dispute and only 
two or three of them appeared at the stated time. For want of a quorum 
the matter had to be dropped.* Not satisfied with the outcome of this 
case, Pulka and Dinkelspthel in the same year directed the attention of 
the Faculty of Theology to a priest from Augsburg who had delivered 
a German sermon in Vienna in which he had mentioned favorably the 
heretical doctrines of Wyclyf.° They contended that the teachings of 
the English heresiarch had found a number of adherents among the 
Viennese populace and that as a result of this secret groups, dedicated 
to the propagation of these teachings and to the making of new con- 
verts, were being formed in Vienna.’® The Faculty of Theology found 
it expedient, for reasons which are not stated, not to pursue the mat- 
ter."’ It is probably not permissible to refer to these events taking place 
in the year 1403 as manifestations of Hussitism as such. In 1403 Czech 
Wyclifism had hardly done more than to crystallize as a distinctive 
movement even in Bohemia. But they do indicate that there were 
similar incipient reform tendencies active in Austria; that there was 
a potential nexus with the Czech reform movement present; and that 
the doctrines of Wyclyf were not only known in Austria, but also fell 
upon fertile ground. 

The real cause célébre of Austrian Hussitism, however, did not 
occur until the year 1410, when one of the two leading figures in the 
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Czech Hussite movement, Jerome of Prague, appeared in Vienna. 
Jerome, in contrast to Hus, was a reformer of the firebrand, or popular 
agitator type. Not content to limit his endeavors to Bohemia, he, even 
in the early years of the movement, ranged far afield, seeking proselytes 
for the cause of reform. As early as 1406 we find him in Paris, dis- 
puting with the University administration, and directly afterwards 
in Heidelberg, where he was excluded from the arts faculty of which 
he had just become a member, for his extreme anti-nominalistic views.” 
We should not attribute these early ventures of Jerome’s exclusively 
to his desire to propagate reform views. He was then still a young man 
and was surely in part driven by curiosity and Wanderlust. But what- 
ever his motivation, once he found himself in partibus infidelium, his 
enthusiasm invariably prevailed over his discretion and he found him- 
self in difficulties with the authorities.’* In 1408 the Prior of Dolan, 
Stephen, wrote about Jerome: 

“Quidam insani magistri et homines pestiferi Wiklefitici ordinis et 

schismatis . . . post discursum peregrinarum nobis terram et districtum, 

etiam in terris nostris Bohemiae et Moraviae aulas principum, collegia 


et cathedras sacerdotum, scholas studentium, promiscui sexus popularem 
tumultum fidelium . . . tuba ipsorum ululans et pestifera . . . replevit.4 


Jerome again left Bohemia in the early months of 1410. This 
time he went south, to Ofen in Hungary, where the Emperor Sigis- 
mund was for the time being in residence. Jerome's purpose in coming 
to Ofen is not clear. Whether he actually had formulated the fool- 
hardy, if not the insane plan of winning over Sigismund to the idea of 
reform or whether his arrival in Ofen was unconnected with the Em- 
peror’s presence there is simply not known. At any rate, a letter of 
Archbishop Zbynék of Prague, denouncing Jerome as a dangerous 
heretic, had preceded him at the Imperial Court and his welcome was 
anything but cordial.” However, he was allowed to deliver a sermon 
in the presence of the Emperor on March 20 and took advantage of the 
occasion to denounce ecclesiastical privileges and the corruption of 
the clergy. At the conclusion of this sermon Sigismund himself ex- 
pressed his strong disapproval of what Jerome had said.*® Sigismund 
not only disapproved but ordered the Archbishop of Gran to arrest and 
detain Jerome on the spot. This was done at once and the imprudent 
reformer was incarcerated for a period of fourteen days.”’ Apparently 
he was never put on trial and we have no absolutely reliable indication 
of why he was released or his movements after his release. We know 
only that in August of 1410 he suddenly appeared in Vienna. 

This city had recently passed through a period of social and politi- 
cal upheaval. Vienna in 1407 had been nominally part of the Austrian 
territories administered by Duke Leopold but the balance of forces 
was a delicate one and whenever he did not happen to be on the spot, 
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the supporters of his brother Ernst were likely to gain the upper hand. 
Precisely this had happened at the end of 1407. The City Council, con- 
trolled by the patrician element within the city, was keeping food prices 
at an abnormally high level, probably not entirely without profit to 
itself, and the populace was becoming dangerously discontented. When 
the burghers ventured to stage a protest demonstration the City Coun- 
cil took advantage of Leopold’s absence to take stern repressive meas- 
ures. On 5 January, 1408, five persons who had shared in the organi- 
zation of the protest were put to death."* When Leopold returned to 
Vienna in July, the lower bourgeoisie had its revenge when he, for 
political reasons, had Mayor Vorlauf and two others members of the 
City Council beheaded, but in spite of this event one Hans Veltsberger, 
a patrician, became mayor.” There were, for the time being, no further 
overt manifestations of popular discontent but certainly in 1410 the 
conflict between patricians and lower bourgeoisie was still smouldering. 
We must add to the burghers’ resentment of their recent defeat their 
restiveness under the severe control of religious opinion exercised by 
the secular arm of the Faculty of Theology of the University, the so- 
called religious police.*® Given such opportunities, Jerome did not fail 
to find attentive hearers and to make a number of them converts to 
his cause. Unfortunately, we are given no details as to number and 


9 


names.”’ Jerome must have made enough converts to disquiet the au- 
thorities, however, for he was presently arrested. His arrest followed 


to the Officie! of the Bishop of Passau in Vienna.” This Official, 
Andreas Grippenperk (Grippenberg, Grillenberg) at once accused Je- 
rome of heresy. His trial opened on 29 August, 1410. It seems per- 
missible to exainine the proceedings of this trial in some detail, not only 
because it is a relatively unknown curtosum, but also because it puts 
the differences between the reformers and the hierarchy into unusually 
sharp focus. 


The first preliminary hearing took place in a spacious room of 
the town palace of the Official. It was well attended, the following 
luminaries of Viennese learning being present: Nikolaus von Din- 
kelspthel, Petrus von Pulka, Lambert von Geldern and Michael 
Suchenschatz, Professors of Theology at the University; and Johann 
von Kitzbithl, Caspar von Maiselstein and Johann Sintrarn, doctors of 
canon law.** Grippenperk formally accused Jerome of heresy and turn- 
ed the prosecution of the case over to one Johann Gwarleich, bachelor of 
laws.” Gwarleich, in a brief opening statement, explained that Jerome 
stood accused of adhering to the heretical teachings of Wyclyf. Jerome 
was then permitted to speak. He began his preliminary statement by 
asserting that he had undertaken the tedious and wearisome journey 
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of twenty-four miles to Vienna in order to refute the odious slanders 
which, so he had heard, were circulating about him at the University.” 
He then went into some detail in describing the indignities he had met 
with at the hands of some of the Viennese professors. As an example, 
a certain Magister Johann Butzbach, one of whose lectures Jerome hap- 
pened to be attending, had pointed him out scornfully with his finger. 
When, later, Jerome had reproached Butzbach and told him that this 
was not an act compatible with Christian love, Butzbach had answered 
that Jerome himself had exhibited a marked lack of Christian love by 
the part he had taken in the Quodlibet preceding the Edict of Kutna 
Hora in the previous year.*’ This anecdote makes it fairly clear that 
Jerome’s most unreconcilable enemies in Vienna were the German pro- 
fessors who had left Prague in 1409 and it is even probable that it was 
they who had been responsible for his denunciation to the Official.” 
Jerome refused services of counsel and declared that he was not only 
willing but also competent to act in his own defense.” 


Accordingly, Jerome was required to swear that with respect to 
the articles which were to be presented in evidence he would answer 
truthfully, which oath he took, and Gwarleich proceeded to the reading 
of the charge. This was divided into articuli primo et secundo loco 
positi. There were forty-five articles of the first sort, all of them 
being statements attributed, rightly or wrongly, to Wyclyf. Apparently 
the reading of this first group of articles had only the purpose of fore- 
ing Jerome to make clear his own position. He was not specifically ac- 
cused of subscribing to them and they did not reappear in any of the 
later sessions of the trial.*° The second group, consisting of twelve 
articles, to which ten more were subsequently added, made up the actual 
indictment against Jerome.’ Among the accusations in the group of 
twelve articles were the following: he had called the convicted heretic 
Wyclyf an evangelistic doctor, said that Wyclyf was enjoying eternal 
life among the blessed and declared publicly that he would defend 
Wyclyf unto the stake; Jerome was an excommunicate and a perjurer ;* 
he was a notorious teacher of realistic doctrines; he had defended and 
praised many Prague professors who were strongly suspect of heresy, 
notably Stanislas of Znojmo, Stephen Pale¢, Marek of Kralové, 
Hradec and John Hus; during his recent stay in Hungary he had 
preached in opposition to the authority of the evangelists Mark and 
Luke; he had preached a sermon in the presence of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, in the course of which he had attacked the liberties of the clergy, 
thus arousing the displeasure of the Emperor: in Hungary he had also 
maintained that every secular ruler had the right to supervise the 
activities of the clergy: and he had been arrested by the Archbishop of 
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Gran and released only at the instance of the Archbishop of Prague, 
who had sent a Czech knight to take him back to Bohemia.” 


Jerome now took the floor to speak in his own defense. He began 
by rejecting the greater part of the propositions ascribed to Wyclyf 
with the exception of a few articles (as indeed Wyclyf himself would 
probably have done). The question of the forty-five articles of Wyclyf 
was at this time dropped from the proceedings. Jerome then took up 
the question of the twelve articles directly concerned with his own 
doings. In answering to them, leaving aside some minor technical plead- 
ings, he simply denied them categorically, although it is difficult to 
understand how he could have denied the articles dealing with his recent 
difficulties in Hungary, as these were matters of record. All in all, 
Jerome’s defense was extremely evasive and equivocal. 

At this point Jerome rested his case, but the prosecution was ap- 
parently not satisfied with his answers. Prosecutor Gwarleich again 
rose to speak and read into the record a list of ten additional articles, 
dealing with Jerome’s allegedly heretical activities in Heidelberg and 
Prague: Jerome had supposedly been excommunicated in several 
churches in Prague at the orders of the Archbishop; he had on many 
occasions declared publicly that Wyclyf was holy or that he had won 
salvation; he had maintained that the teachings of Wyclyf were pref- 
erable to those of Augustine, and had expressed the wish that his soul 
might share the fate of that of Wyclyf rather than that of Augustine: 
he had taught realism at Heidelberg; and finally, despite his pledged 
word to maintain harmony between the nations at the University of 
Prague, he had worked towards the expulsion of the Germans, and thus 
rendered himself guilty of perjury.** Jerome was content to deny these 
further accusations in toto.*® The trial was then adjourned. It was re- 
sumed on 2 September for the purpose of swearing in witnesses who 
were to testify against the accused.” After this had been done, the 
trial was again adjourned until 5 September and Jerome was allowed 
to remain at liberty on condition that he would appear at once whenever 
the court required his presence.** At the session of 5 September, also 
devoted to the swearing-in of witnesses, Gwarleich demanded that Je- 
rome be kept in prison, as it had come to his attention that the latter had 
been complaining about the delay of the judicial proceedings and had 
stated that such a long stay in Vienna was prejudicial to his other af- 
fairs. Jerome, however, promised upon pain of tpso facto excommuni- 
cation and conviction of perjury not to leave Vienna until he had been 
cleared of the charge of heresy.* As the result of this renewed oath, he 
was once more allowed to remain at liberty. 

If Grippenperk and Gwarleich believed that Jerome was now com- 
pletely cowed and that they needed only to reach out for him whenever 
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it pleased them, they had made a serious mistake. The days immediately 
following upon 5 September were devoted to the taking of depositions 
from the witnesses who had previously been sworn in. Fifteen witnesses 
testified: Vienna professors Nicholaus Tell, Konrad von Hildesheim, 
Johannes Schwab von Butzbach, Konrad Kreuzer von Nurnberg, Jo- 
hannes von Vohburg, Berthold Ruchowiser von Regensburg and Peter 
Bergochsel; and Nicolaus Czungel, curate in Bernsdorf; Johannes 
Tesser, a priest from Wurzburg; Achatius Chenzl of Salzburg; Kas- 
par Weinstein von Ingolstadt, a priest from Eichstadt; Johannes 
Stuckler von Passau, bachelor of arts of the University of Prague; 
Johannes von Karnthen; Berthold von Munchen, bachelor of arts of 
the University of Prague; and Heinrich von Aura, a priest from 
Wiirzburg and bachelor of arts of the University of Prague —all stu- 
dents at the University of Vienna.*® Some testimony was given about 


Jerome’s activities in Heidelberg and in Hungary, the latter only hear- 
say, but the bulk of what the witnesses had to say was concerned with 
his part in the dispute between the Czechs and the Germans at the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Almost all the witnesses being Germans or Aus- 
trians who had left Prague in 1409, their testimony was full of the 
old animosities, and they had very little of a comphmentary nature to 
say about Jerome.*’ The court had set aside a period of fifteen days 


for the hearing of witnesses, but within that period the trial came to 
an abrupt halt. Jerome had fled from Vienna.*” 

There can be no question that Jerome’s flight in the face of his 
two oaths not to leave Vienna convicted him of perjury. But there 
were extenuating circumstances. It had become quite clear very early 
in the depositions of the witnesses that Jerome was not being tried for 
the opinions he did or did not hold or had or had not expressed, but 
rather for the role he had played in the dispute at the University of 
Prague, and more precisely for the edict of Kutna Hora. As the wit- 
nesses had nearly all been adversely affected by the consequences of 
that edict, and as the court was obviously sympathetic to their view- 
point, there could be only one verdict: Jerome would be condemned as 
a heretic in revenge for Kutna Hora. Explaining the reasons for his 
flight at his later trial in Constance, Jerome said: 

Violenter arrestatus fui, nec quidquam mecum juridice, sed violenter 

actum est; nec habebant quidquam jurisdictionis super me, quia de alia 

eram diocesi. 
And, further on: 

Nec furtive, nec contumaciter recessi, sed violentiam mihi ab eis infli- 

gendam exoperare non volui, prout nec tenebar, nec debui.** 

The handwriting had clearly appeared on the wall and only a madman 
or a fool would have failed to make use of the opportunity to escape 
certain condemnation, given these circumstances. 
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Notwithstanding Jerome’s flight, the inquisitorial machinery in 
Vienna ground on. The court summoned him to appear before it to 
justify his flight, and when he did not come forth to do so, caused a 
renewed citation to be fastened to the main door of St. Stephen's cathe- 
dral on September 20, summoning him to appear within eight days or 
at least to send someone empowered to speak for him.“* As he did not 
heed this summons either, he was declared to have committed perjury. 
The court held further that he was, in all probability, guilty of adhering 
to the Wyclyfite heresy, and he was therefore excommunicated. All 
bishops were requested, as was usual in cases of this kind, to cause the 
act of excommunication to be read in all churches of their dioceses.” 
It might be added that Jerome’s trial and the direction it was taking 
had not gone unnoticed in Prague. As early as September 3 the rector 
and professors had addressed a letter of protest to the University of 
Vienna, but considering the climate of opinion at the University at the 
time, a recommendation from Prague would at any rate have done 
Jerome more harm than good.*° 

Jerome, in the meanwhile, had struck out for Moravia. On his 
way out of Austria he permitted himself the satisfaction of stopping 
off at Laa, which was a benefice of none other than the Official Grip- 
penperk himself, and of engaging the local schoolmaster in a lively 
discussion.” Jerome then proceeded to Bietow (Vo6tau) on the Aus- 
trian-Moravian frontier and from there sent Grippenperk a mocking, 
derisive letter.** Jerome wrote the Official that he had not felt inclined 
to stand isolated among hundreds of enemies: he invited him to send 
his (Jerome’s) accusers to Prague, where he would be glad to continue 
the discussion; or, failing that, at least to refer the matter to the Papal 
Curia where the influence of both parties was in equilibrium.” 

The trial and flight of Jerome had the expected aftermath. Al- 
most two years later, on August 31, 1412, procurator Gwarleich once 
more called on him to appear before Grippenperk in Vienna in order to 
explain why he had, in the face of all Church regulations, done nothing 
about having the formal excommunication lifted from him for more 
than a year. He was warned that in case of non-appearance he would 
without further ado be declared a heretic.*’ Needless to say, Jerome 
made no answer to this. 

Jerome’s dispute with the Viennese theologians may not have 
risen above the level of an aggravated polemic. But whatever one may 
think of Jerome’s behavior, he had unquestionably made some converts 
in Vienna. This is borne out not only by the fact that Grippenperk had 
found it necessary to arrest him but also by subsequent events. Soon 
after Jerome’s escape and excommunication, certainly not later than 
the first months of 1411, Grippenperk prevailed upon the secular au- 
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thorities in Vienna to arrest a number of citizens on the suspicion of 
having been converted by Jerome and thus being Wyclyfistic heretics.” 
Unfortunately, we are told neither their number, nor, with one excep- 
tion, their names. The one suspect whose name we know was Hans 
Giesser, or der Griezze. We know only that he was from Vienna and 
that he belonged to the bourgeoisie. During the course of his trial 
Giesser apparently declared that he was ready to recant his heretical be- 
liefs.°° Upon this the superior court of Vienna (Stadtrath) before 
which he was being tried, held that once having delivered his recan- 
tation, Giesser should be considered as instructed and repentant and 
consequently set free.** This opinion, however, was not at all to the 
liking of Grippenperk and he appealed it to the University, which had 
final jurisdiction in such matters. The University rendered a judgment 
in agreement with that of the Stadtrath, but Grippenperk chose to dis- 
regard it. and proceeded with Giesser’s trial and condemnation for 


heresy.”* Despite his willingness to recant, Giesser was burned at the 


stake in Vienna on September 9, 1411.°° 

The Anonymous Viennese Chronicle, under the date 1411, records 
this event as follows: 

Item an Mitichn nach unser Frawn Tag Nativitatis ward Hans der Griez- 

zer verprant umb etleich Artikel, di wider Christum glawben waren, und 

wolt die nicht abtreten, alss ainer was umb das opfer.*® 
We know nothing of the disposition of the cases of those who had 
been arrested at the same time as Giesser. We can only surmise, as 
there is no record of their having been executed, that Grippenperk, 
after his high-handed behaviour in the case of Giesser, was forced to 
back down and either release them or at most let them off with jail 
sentences. 

The affair of Giesser was not without its aftermath. Grippenperk 
had been infuriated by the University’s refusal to contradict the opin- 
ion of the Stadtrath and to his suspicious mind the mere fact that the 
University had been willing to forgive an accused heretic, even one who 
had recanted, was sufficient proof that the University itself was a 
hotbed of heresy. Grippenperk accused the University as a whole of 
favoring Hussite and Wyclyfite doctrines and threatened to excom- 
municate it.°* Only the energetic stand taken by the rector, Petrus 
Deckinger of the Faculty of Theology, prevented things from going 
that far. Deckinger apparently was able to convince the Bishop of 
Passau to lead his Official back to the paths of at least partial modera- 
tion.** Grippenperk’s charges, exaggerated as they were, were, how- 
ever, given additional credence by the University’s refusal to publish 
and act on Pope John XXIII’s bull condemning King Ladislaus of 
Naples, proclaiming a crusade against him, and ordering that funds 
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be raised for that purpose. As a result of this refusal, the Dean of 
Passau, Wenceslas Thiem, and Johannes Pace, a papal notary, accused 
the University not only of laxness toward the sacred affairs of the 
Church but also of harboring elements sympathetic to the Hussite 
heretics.” In all fairness it must be said that these charges were prob- 
ably a result of Grippenperk’s resentment of the University, a resent- 
ment which was shared by many non-University clerics in Austria, and 
should not be regarded as prima facie evidence that the University was 
honeycombed with Hussite sympathizers. Nevertheless, they were taken 
seriously enough in Austria to move a group of professors at the Uni- 
versity to petition Duke Albrecht V, who had recently consolidated his 
power in the Austrian lands, to defend the honor of the University 
and to clear its name with Pope John.® The professors apparently 
failed to consider that such a step was not likely to be crowned with 
success, as it was precisely the defiance of John’s bull which had been 
at the root of all the difficulties. The matter was finally taken before 
the Council of Constance when it met in November of 1414, and there 
the University was at last able to vindicate itself and to remove the stain 
of heresy from its name.” 


That, however, more was at stake than the honor of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, may be surmised from a remarkable correspondence 
of the year 1413 between the Carthusian Johannes Siwart of the theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Vienna, John Hus, the University 
of Prague, and the University of Vienna.” Siwart began this corre- 
spondence with a letter addressed to the Bishop of Agram (Zagreb) 
in which he complained that some Croatian students had openly avowed 
their adherence to Wyclyf’s teachings in Vienna, had attacked the 
clergy, and were busily engaged in proselytizing for their cause.™ 
Siwart addressed a very similar letter to the chapter of Agram in which 
he also complained incidentally about Czech students propagandizing 
for Wyclyf’s ideas in Vienna and about Jerome of Prague’s activities 
in Cracow. He demanded that the Wyclyfite heresy be eradicated, not 
only in Vienna and Agram, but also in Prague, and complained that 
the Hussite preachers had honey in their mouths but venom in their 
hearts. Evidently, judging from so violent a reaction on the part 
of Siwart, the Hussites were propagandizing in Vienna and having 
some measure of success at it. Siwart’s letters, in an unexplained man- 
ner, came to the attention of Hus, who did not delay in answering 
them. He wrote to Siwart in the most insulting terms, calling him a 
professor not of theology but of useless calumny, and upbraided him 
for having called Jerome a heretic, while he evidently knew nothing 
of Jerome’s orthodoxy.” A week later the University of Prague ad- 
dressed another letter to the rector and the professors of the Univer- 
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sity of Vienna in which it protested against the accusations made 
against Czech scholars in general and Jerome in particular. The letter 
closed with the threat that if the University of Vienna did not put a 
halt to the fulminations of Siwart, Prague would have no choice but 
to turn to Duke Albrecht himself for rectification."° The correspond- 
ence closes with the ironic answer of the University of Vienna which 
is chiefly interesting in that it mentions a certain Dominic of Agram, 
a former student at Prague, who had been found guilty of holding 
sixteen Wyclyfite heresies in Vienna and had later recanted.” 

The next five years did not see any spectacular outbreaks of Hussit- 
ism in Austria, but that there were periodic outcroppings of the heresy 
may be deduced from a number of trials against priests of the cathedral 
of St. Stephen who had been guilty of making unorthodox statements 
in their sermons,” and from the fact that the Council of Constance 
found it necessary, in 1416, to order the University of Vienna to take 
steps against the heretics in that city.” Austria had patently been in- 
fected with the germ of Hussitism. But what the results of that infec- 
tion would be still was uncertain. 

The four years that intervened between the death of John Hus 
at Constance and that of King Vaclav IV at Prague were years of 
steadily mounting tension in Bohemia. The Hussite revolution was 
fast emerging from its latent stage and the country was a beehive of 
agitation and propaganda. The temper of Prague did not fail to make 
its mark in Vienna and by 1418, or a full year before the revolution 
broke out into violence in Bohemia, the Austrian Hussites constituted 
enough of a threat to force Duke Albrecht to legislate against them. 
While it appears that the years between 1413 and 1418 were quiet ones, 
this apparent hiatus in the activities of the Austrian heretics is most 
probably best explained by the lacunae in our sources. The Hussites of 
1418 did not simply appear out of the void. Indeed, there are some in- 
dications that all during the trial of Hus and that of Jerome at the 
Council of Constance there was an undercurrent of sentiment favor- 
able to them in Austria, and that not even the Austrian delegation at 
the Council was completely immune from such feelings. It is reported, 
for instance, that when Jerome was interrogated in the Franciscan 
monastery in Constance in May of 1415 some of those present set up 
accry of ‘to the stake with him.” Jerome answered them by declaring: 
“Wenn ihr mir schon das Leben nehmen wollet, so sei es im Namen 
des Herren.”’ Thereupon the Archbishop of Salzburg, Eberhard HIT 
von Neuhaus, a member of the Austrian delegation to the Council, 
answered Jerome, crying out: ‘‘Mitnichten Hieronyme, mitnichten; 
denn es steht geschrieben: ‘Ich will nicht den Tod des Stinders, sondern 
dass er sich bekehre und lebe.’’’”? It may, of course, be argued that 
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Eberhard was not speaking out of sympathy for Jerome but merely 
out of Christian love, but we should not lose sight of the circumstance 
that it was extremely risky to insist upon Christian love at Constance 
where Hus and Jerome were concerned and that consequently the 
Archbishop would probably not have addressed Jerome in such kind 
terms had he not had at least some doubts about the whole procedure. It 
also would appear that the Council did not receive a wholly favorable 
impression of the orthodoxy of the Austrians, as shortly after the 
execution of Jerome in 1416 it addressed a letter to the University of 
Vienna, ordering it to deliberate on measures designed to put a stop 
to the steadily increasing flow of Hussitic doctrines into Vienna.” 

This influx must indeed have been of some importance and magni- 
tude to account for what follows. On 23 July, 1418, Duke Albrecht 
caused an edict to be published, to be valid in all his dominions, draw- 
ing attention to the circumstance that the country was overrun by emis- 
saries of the Czech Hussites, both priests and laymen, who were preach- 
ing their heretical doctrines in town and countryside, thus making con- 
verts, and ordering that these emissaries be arrested wherever found.” 
Of even greater interest is the fact that this edict includes in its text a 
reference to the circumstance that it is a repetition of a previous one. 
It is, of course, a generally accepted historical principle that whenever 
laws or edicts are repeated at short intervals this is not merely a sign 
of commendable zeal on the part of the authorities, but also indicates 
that the previous laws had not been observed." The immediate moti- 
vation of the second edict seems to rest in some vague fears that the 
remnants of the Austrian Waldenses might have made common cause 
with the Hussites.“ It is very difficult to demonstrate that there was 
ever a concrete, palpable nexus between the Waldenses and the Hus- 
sites. But rumors of such a connection were persistent. Thus, the mat- 
ter came up for discussion at a meeting of the Faculty of Theology of 
the University of Vienna in 1419. One of the members present re- 
ported that intelligence had come to him of a proposed union between 
the Waldenses, the Hussites and the Jews. This caused much conster- 
nation, but it was decided to delay the drawing-up of an official report 
to the ducal authorities, as several professors were not present at the 
meeting.” 

As is the case with most attempts to legislate unorthodoxy out of 
existence, Albrecht’s edict of 1418 seems to have had little effect. In 
Salzburg the clergy itself was under the influence of Hussite teach- 
ings. In 1418 Archbishop Eberhard III had been forced to issue an 
ordinance forbidding his priests to preach Hussite and Wyclyfite 
doctrines and had required all his bishops to promise that they would 
do their utmost to implement it. This ordinance apparently had only 
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a limited success, as it had to be reissued almost verbatim in 1420."° In 
the same year the town chronicle of Krems reports that two preachers, 
Kunz von Gumpolts and Harrach von Schonfeld, came to that city and 
were promptly arrested on suspicion of being Hussites. However, two 
noblemen of the region, Hanns von Neuhaus and Hartneid von 
Lichtenstein, interceded for them and obtained their release.’ We do 
not know if the affair had any sequel. 

In October of the following year, 1421, the University of Vienna 
sent a letter to the Archdeacon of Upper Styria, in answer to. a letter 
from him reporting the activities of a heretical sect in the territories 
under his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It seems that this sect had arisen 
in Judenburg. Its votaries taught a doctrine of the twenty-four holy 
apostles, or elders, who on every first Thursday of the equinox sat 
in council with God to deliberate what the fate of mankind in the next 
quarter would be. These twenty-four elders were revered above the 
apostles, prophets and saints. In Judenburg, special masses in honor 
of these elders were read, icons of them were manufactured, and mys- 
terious holy names assigned to them. The University, despite the fact 
that it admitted that these teachings were based on Scripture (Rev. 
4:15), declared that this sect was heretical and should be dealt with 
accordingly.’* Again in 1421, Duke Albrecht found it necessary to re- 
quire am oath of orthodoxy from all members of the University of 
Vienna, making them swear that they rejected all of the Hussite teach- 
ings.** Such an oath would hardly have been needed had the University 
been uniformly orthodox, or even if the conviction had been general 
that the heretical tendencies were negligible. 

In 1422 Duke Albrecht was forced to initiate some rather fun- 
damental administrative reforms. He divided all his dominions into ad- 
ministrative units, or Rivire, under the supervision of Hauptleute who 
were to be chosen from the ranks of court functionaries rather than 
from those of the local nobility. It is quite clear, as is indeed stated in 
the protocol of his edict announcing these changes, that one of the 
underlying reasons for this attempted reform was that the Ducal ad- 
ministration was experiencing difficulties in meeting the Hussite dan- 
ger, both from within and from without.” It is hardly necessary to 
add that the Austrian magnates were able to avoid the consequences of 
this reform and that no more is heard of it after its initiation. 

In Vienna in 1421 there was another case of overt Hussitism, 
knowledge of which has come down to us. A certain Lorenz Priiki von 
Brossas and his wife Margarethe were arrested on suspicion of being 
Hussites, but released soon afterward for unknown reasons.*' In 1426 
it was common knowledge in Vienna that several of the professors at 
the University were secret adherents of the Hussite cause and in the 
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same year the faculty senate was forced to discontinue its practice 
of granting automatic permission to professors from Prague to lecture 
in Vienna, as several of the latter, unfortunately unnamed, had fla- 
grantly preached Hussite doctrines there.” 

As paradoxical as it may seem, among the most effective carriers 
of Hussitism outside the borders of Bohemia and Moravia in the 1420's 
were the Hussite wars. A little reflection will explain the paradox. 
First of all, these wars were, on the Czech side, with a few minor ex- 
ceptions, mainly defensive until 1427. Secondly, the Hussite armies 
were marching under the banner of religious reform and social revolu- 
tion and consequently enlisted the sympathy and even in many cases 
the support of the dissidents in the country of their enemies. Then, it 
has been established beyond doubt that in a war in which the so-called 
crusading armies of Sigismund and Albrecht made themselves notori- 
ous for their atrocities even in that raw age, the Hussites, on the whole, 
and this despite the German tradition to the contrary, abstained from 
senseless brutality.** Finally, the Hussite wars were extremely un- 
popular in Austria, as they involved a severe financial drain on the 
country, which had to be borne largely by the Viennese bourgeoisie.“ 
And an unpopular war is not precisely conducive to a well-developed 
hatred of the enemy. As early as 1420 the Anonymous Viennese Chron- 
icler writes, in a tone which can be described only as contemptuous : 

“... des Fritags nach Sand Veith Tag zogt Herzog Albrecht, und 

Herzog Ernst gen Pechaim dem Chunig Sigmund von Ungarn ze hilf 

an auf die Hussen, und schuffen nichts, und chamen herwider Laurentii.’’*® 
In November of 1425 a Hussite raiding party under the command of 
Bohuslav of Schwamberg crossed over into Lower Austria and laid 
siege to the town of Retz. After a brief but vigorous defense the city 
and castle capitulated on 25 November, but not until after Schwamberg 
had been killed in battle. The leader of the defense, the Count of Retz, 
Johann von Hardegg, was taken prisoner and conducted to Prague 
where he received very honorable treatment. The Czechs then retired 
to Moravia.” 

As this is practically all we know of this campaign it is impossible 
to determine whether the Hussites made any converts in Lower Aus- 
tria. What is, however, of not inconsiderable significance, is that Duke 
Albrecht called upon the citizens of Vienna to support the effort against 
this incursion. Not only was the response almost nil, but a large num- 
ber of Viennese merchants proceeded to supply the Hussites with 
weapons and provisions.*’ That the Hussite armies made many con- 
verts in their campaigns in Germany cannot any longer be denied. We 
know, for instance, that on one of his expeditions the Taborite leader 
Prokop the Bald left Bohemia with 45,000 men and returned with 
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70,000.*° Short of the miraculous, there can be only one explanation of 
such a phenomenon. We also know that after 1427 the Hussite cam- 
paigns in Germany were sensibly assisted by elements sympathetic to 
them in the towns they were besieging.” If this was true of Germany, 
there is no reason why it should not also have been true of Austria; 
the Hussites certainly made no distinction between Germans and 
Austrians. 

Toward the end of the 1420's, the incursions of Hussitism in the 
Teutonic lands, Austria included, were reaching their highwater mark. 
In a letter dated April 10, 1429 the Emperor Sigismund, in speaking 
of the impact of Hussitism on the Empire, complained that ‘“‘dieselb 
keczerey sleicht also teglich ye verrer ye verrer.””’ The Taborites, 
especially, were embarking on a concerted propaganda campaign, aim- 
ed specifically at Germany and Austria. We know that in the next 
year, 1430, several long Taborite manifestoes were translated from 
their original Latin into German in Vienna itself.*' We again have 
no precise information about the activity or numbers of the Austrian 
Hussites between 1430 and 1435. It is reasonable to assume, however, 
that conditions in 1435 were still a close approximation of those in 1430, 
as nothing happened in Austria in those five years which might con- 
ceivably have had any decisive and far-reaching effects on internal 


religious conditions. In 1434, however, Lipany had been fought, and 
the Taborites had been crushed: 


In the year 1435 Duke Albrecht decided to come to grips, once 
and for all, with the problem of Hussitism in Austria. He instructed 
his delegation at Basel to request that the Council then meeting in that 
city institute a visitation and reformation of the Benedictine, Dominican 
and Franciscan monasteries in Austria and Salzburg,” voicing the 
suspicion that the monks had in many cases fallen under the spell of 
heretical ideas.** The Council, although itself in the process of negotiat- 
ing a settlement with the Hussites, was not insensitive to such a re- 
quest. The members of the Council might see themselves forced to 
make concessions to the Czech envoys, but they were genuinely alarmed 
at the prospect of the Hussite heresy spreading across the borders of 
Bohemia and Moravia. One of the moving spirits of the Council, John 
of Segovia, expressed himself in the followi ing terms about the Hussite 
propaganda efforts: 

“Accidit rursum his diebus publicatas fuisse etiam usque ad Hispaniam 
plurimas copias diversarum et diffusarum epistolarum Bohemorum ex 
parte occidentis ;” 

and went on to indicate his serious concern over this development.** The 
Council not only acceded to Albrecht’s requests but decreed that the 
visitation should be extended to all church institutions in Austria, in- 
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cluding the University of Vienna.” The visitation and reformation took 
place toward the end of 1435, but apparently was not carried through 
with an excess of zeal or thoroughness. The fact that it did not unearth 
so much as one case of overt Hussitism in Austria reveals how per 
functory it must have been. Its only result was the adoption of a new 
code of discipline by the University, which provided for severe punish- 
ments for the teaching of unorthodox or heretical opinions.”” The 
visitation of 1435 was clearly a joke. A blind man could have found 
Hussites in Vienna in 1435, or else why would Duke Albrecht have re 
quested the visitation at all? Again, we do not know why nothing came 
of the visitation, but if we were to speculate that the Council of Basel 
did not want to offend the Czechs, negotiations with whom had reached 
a critical stage at the end of 1435, we should probably be not too far 
off the mark. But, and here we are faced with the crowning paradox of 
this involved story, the farcical visitation of 1435 for all practical pur- 
poses marked the end of Hussitism in Austria.” 


Admittedly the evidence which has been presented tends to be 
sketchy in nature. It has been demonstrated that in instances Hussitism 
was indeed able to make converts in Austria among Austrians, and 
that this was certainly in part a result of the conscious desire of the 
Czechs to make proselytes in a Germanic country. But these remain 
isolated outcroppings of heresy and there was clearly no important 
popular revolutionary movement in Austria to compare with that in the 
Czech lands. Nevertheless, the dogma of the absolute incompatibility of 
the Hussite doctrines with the Germanic peoples having been, at least 
in part, invalidated, it would at least appear that the reasons for the 
absence of such a movement must be sought elsewhere. If nothing else, 
this would indicate that our fundamental understanding of Austrian, 
and in a larger sense, German institutions of the fifteenth century 
may be less overwhelming than we have thought. 
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THE SPANISH HERETIC: CIPRIANO DE VALERA 
Lewis J. Hutton, Capitol Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C. 

The approaching four hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of the 1559 edition of John Calvin's Jnstitutes of the Christian Religion 
has aroused in Spanish-speaking circles a desire to make more generally 
available the translation made by Cipriano de Valera in 1597. This labor 
of love has been undertaken by Professor B. Foster Stockwell in Buenos 
Aires and his facsimile reproduction of the Spanish translation of the 
Institutes is being published by La Aurora press.’ 

Interest in the /nstitutes and in their Spanish translator opens up 
the old problem of the lives and works of the Spanish Reformers, 
particularly in view of new studies undertaken in recent years. One of 
the facts quoted by student and biographers of Cipriano de Valera and 
passed by without further comment is that he was a friar in the 
Hieronymite monastery of San Isidoro in Seville.” Professor Américo 
Castro, in his book, Aspectos del Vivir Hispanico, which is an attempt 
to expand the thesis set forth by Marcel Bataillon in his Erasme et 
Espagne, has pointed out the role of the Hieronymite Order in giving 
expression to a distinctive Spanish spirituality and permits himself to 
think that perhaps Spain would have achieved an industrial technology 
and a European type of capitalism if the Hieronymites had been able to 
maintain a lasting hold upon the Spanish people.* This suggestion ought 
to be pursued further for at present there does not exist a clear picture 
of the development and progress of Christian spirituality in Spain and 
its influence upon the nation as a whole. 

Assuming that Spanish “Protestants” may be considered a part 
of the history of this Spanish spirituality, one is led to inquire into the 
character they would have given their Church. Thomas McCrie point- 
ed out over a hundred years ago that the Spanish Protestants in exile 
were Reformed in outlook rather than Lutheran: 


With the view of counteracting the invidious and unfounded reports 
circulated against their orthodoxy, the Spanish Protestants in England 
drew up and published a confession of their faith, which was adopted by 
their brethren scattered in other countries. This document proves that 
the Spanish exiles, while they held the doctrines common to all Protes- 
tants, were favourable to the views which the reformed churches main- 
tained in their controversy with the Lutherans respecting the eucharist.* 
Does this mean that an evangelical and spiritual church in Spain 
would have belonged to the Reformed group? 


Whatever the answer, it should be pointed out that there is a vital 
connection between Valera’s training in the Hieronymite monastery of 
23 
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San Isidoro in Seville, his flight to Geneva in 1557 and his subsequent 
translation of the J/nstitutes in 1597. The Spanish Inquisition dubbed 
Cipriano de Valera ‘The Spanish Heretic.’ Does this title, making him 
the Protestant heretic par excellence, also imply that he truly repre- 
sented the Spanish evangelical spirit which was more Reformed than 
Lutheran? 

The purpose of this paper is to inspire further investigation of 
the work of the Spanish Reformers by bringing to light certain fea- 
tures of the Hieronymite movement and of the founding of San Isi- 
doro and by a brief analysis of a few of Cipriano de Valera’s writings. 
Any study of the Hieronymites must begin with the artistic history of 
that Order published in 1595 by Fray José de Sigtienza (1544-1606). 
Little is known about Sigtienza, his family name having been obscured 
according to the Hieronymite custom of assuming a geographical 
place name. He was, however, in favor with Philip II as Prior and 
Librarian of the Escorial Monastery. Sigtienza wrote a life of Saint 
Jerome and later added a second part entitled, Historia de la Orden de 
San Jerénimo (The History of the Order of Saint Jerome). 

Typical of the early Hieronymites was Roderick the Logical, a 
lay brother in the monastery of Saint Jerome in Cordoba.* Sigtienza 
records that Roderick was a tutor to the royal princes, abandoned his 
position of favor at Court, travelled for a time in Italy in company of 
a Hieronymite and finally returned to Spain where he settled down 
as a hermit with two other companions in the neighborhood of Cor- 
doba. There “they worked with their hands, weaving wicker baskets 
and baskets of matweed, made mats, sieves and other such things. 
They sold them and so supported themselves, imitating the ancient fa- 
thers.”” Manual work, as a renascence of the initial program of the 
Franciscans, was a characteristic of those who first followed the Hier- 
onymite expression of the religious life. Although Roderick was a 
highly educated man, he never wished to be ordained. “His pleasure 
and delight consisted in the reading of Holy Scripture. As he worked 
weaving baskets and making mats and sieves, he had the Bible in front 
of him.’”* 

The reverence for the Scriptures was seen also in Fray Diego de 
Herrero of the monastery of Mejorada “who knew all the letters of 
Saint Paul, as anyone else the Ave Marta, and recited them for his edi- 
fication without erring in a single letter.’ It is not going far from the 
mark to suggest that the burning interest in the Scriptures, and partic- 
ularly the Pauline letters, were schoolmasters leading certain of its 
sixteenth century adherents toward an appreciation of the new spirit- 
ual movements coming from Germany and Geneva. 


In 1425 there was manifested in the Hieronymite Order a re- 
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action to the various corrupting influences that had developed through 
the years. The leader of the movement was the General of the Order, 
Fray Lope de Olmedo, personal friend of the then reigning Pope Mar- 
tin V.'° Passions were aroused to such an extent that the Pope inter- 
vened and resolved the conflict by permitting Lope de Olmedo to retire 
as General of the Order and to initiate a new and more rigorous 
Rule. In 1435, Don Enrique de Guzman, Count of Niebla, gave to 
the new community the monastery of San Isidoro in Seville, until then 
ruled with excessive laxity by the Cistercians.'” The site of the mon- 
astery had much romance woven about it for it was believed that Saint 
Isidore, revered leader of the early Spanish Church and inspiration 
of the Mozarabic Christians, had been buried there and that ancient 
Italica had been located there.’ Italica had been the home of the Ro- 
man Emperors Trajan and Hadrian and it has been claimed by Span- 
ish writers as the home of Cornelius, the Roman Centurion converted 
by Peter in the Acts of the Apostles." 

Lope de Olmedo spent his last days in Rome, where he is said to 
have died in 1444."° The epitaph which his monks erected to his memory 
is worthy of note: 

Here lies the reverend in Christ, Father Fray Lope de Olmedo, Spanish 

by nationality, renewer, and reformer, and first provost general of the 

anchorite monks of Saint Jerome, Prior of this monastery.'® 
Professor Castro ventures to believe that the later history of the mon- 
astery of San Isidoro del Campo was determined by the founding spirit 
of Lope de Olmedo.” In 1567 when the heresy of some of its monks 
was still painfully remembered, the monastery of San Isidoro and 
others founded by Lope de Olmedo were incorporated into the main 
Hieronymite Order.”® 

The year 1567 also saw the publication in Heidelberg of a fasci- 
nating volume by Raimundo Gonzalez de Montes called Artes de la 
Inquisizion Espanola (The Working Methods of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion). Invaluable information may be found here concerning those peo- 
ple who fell into the clutches of the Inquisition and a large section of the 
book is devoted to the Sevillan martyrs. From this account may be 
traced the story of how the monastery of San Isidoro came into direct 
contact with the Protestant movement of Western Europe and how this 
heresy was discovered by the Inquisition. 

Protestant ideas and books were brought to Seville by foreign 
merchants having business there. There is notice of an Englishman, 
Nicholas Burton, who was burned at the stake in 1557 or 1558 for pro- 
fessing beliefs contrary to those acceptable to the Inquisition.’® John 
Fronton, a native of Bristol, also was summoned to appear before the 


Holy Office.” 
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Spaniards going abroad later returned home with new and heretical 
ideas. One Julian Fernandez, called ‘The Short” because of his small 
stature, had occasion to travel to Germany and there fell under the 
spell of the “many learned men of true faith.’ So desirous did he be- 
come of propagating the light of the Gospel among his own people 
that he managed to smuggle copies of the Bible into Seville in spite of 
the vigilance of the agents of the Inquisition called by Montes ‘that 
Argus of a hundred eyes.’””’ Fernandez was eventually discovered, 
however, and condemned to torture and death. During his torture he 
wre asked to denounce his faith by a lackey of the Inquisition but to 
no avail. Furious because he could do nothing with Fernandez, the of- 
ficial began to shout, unaware of what he was actually saying, ‘““O Spain, 
Pacifier and Queen of the Nations, but in this moment perturbed by 
this mere mite of a man, die, die!” 

One of the strangest stories imaginable is that of the manner in 
which the entire monastery of San Isidoro was directly exposed to 
Protestant ideas.** There were in Seville in the first half of the six- 
teenth century two groups of preachers eagerly contending for a fol- 
lowing among the people and rivals one of another in a characteristical- 
ly Spanish fashion. One of the groups was led by Garcia Arias, popu- 
larly called El Maestro! Blanco (The White Teacher), a man of un- 
stable character whose primary interest was his public appeal and 
whose teachings, Montanus believed, reflected the Stoic Epictetus 
rather than Christ.** On several occasions Arias also acted as a spy 
for the Inquisition. Because of his interesting and appealing personal- 
ity his group of preachers had by far the greater following. The other 
group was led by two eminent and learned divines associated with 
the Cathedral of Seville, Constantino de la Fuente and Juan Ejidio.”° 
For twelve years the people of Seville were guided by the exemplary 
lives and evangelical preaching of these men who laid stress upon the 
good life and performing one’s work with distinction.” 

Seeking to enlarge his following, Garcia Arias greedily looked 
upon the monks of San Isidoro del Campo and began to encourage them 
to read the Scriptures instead of reciting the canonical hours. Arias’ 
purpose was not to instruct or help but rather to bring confusion to 
the monastery. His solicitations, by day and by night, however, caused 
the monks to look into the truth of what he was suggesting and in so 
doing they learned to respect and admire the preachers Constantino 
and Ejidio of the rival band of preachers.” 

It was a short step to the writings then coming from Germany 
and Geneva and the monks, once aroused, went to greater extremes 
than Arias had ever dared to imagine or than Constantino and Ejidio 
had ever suggested. In the heart of Spain, the monks of San Isidoro 
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established a truly Protestant community and ultimately became con- 
vinced that they should abandon the monastic life altogether.” To 
this end they sought for an opportunity to leave Spain. The chance 
presented itself in 1557. Arias himself was eventually converted by 
the example of the monks and by his contact with Constantino and 
Ejidio but not before he had attempted to avenge himself for his lost 
leadership by calling in the Inquisition. 

Other echoes of what was happening at San Isidoro reached the 
Inquisition too. There is an account in Montes of the apprehension and 
torture of a monk of San Isidoro by the name of Monzillo (a nick- 
name suggesting disparagement ).*” Apparently this man was a weaker 
and less educated member of the community who could not be discreet. 
Juan de Leon, another monk, had at one time been a tailor in Mexico.” 
Some disturbance in his life gave him a blind fear of God and he hap- 
pened to embrace the monastic life at San Isidoro. This took place 
just at the time that the monastery was becoming interested in Prot- 
estant ideas. The demands of the new beliefs proved too much for the 
former tailor and he left the monastery pleading ill health.*’ His rather 
careless life upon leaving San Isidoro also must have been observed 
by the Inquisition. Juan de Leon later repented and returned to the mon- 
astery only to find that his friends had left Spain. He followed them 
to Frankfort, Geneva, and was caught by spies of the Inquisition 
in a port in Zeeland as he was about to embark for England, and re- 
turned to Spain to be tortured and put to death.” 

Cipriano de Valera was one of the monks fortunate enough to 
leave Spain. He remained for a time in Geneva and after the accession 
of Elizabeth I went to England.** There he was known at the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. He was subsequently married in 
London and became pastor of the Spanish congregation there.** Addi- 
tional research is necessary at this point to discover the nature of 
Valera’s iministry in London, who his wife was and what his family, 
if any. In his preface to his translation of the /nstitutes, Valera de- 
clared “how thousands and thousands of poor strangers have taken 
themselves to England (1 do not mention other Kingdoms and Repub- 
lics) to save their consciences and their lives, where, under the pro- 
tection and care, first of God and after of the most serene lady, Queen 
Elizabeth, they have been defended and cared for against the tyranny of 
the Antichrist and his sons the Inquisitors.””’ It would be interesting to 
discover how many Spaniards were included in the phrase “thousands 
and thousands.” Valera died in London in the seventieth year of his 
life.*° 

Three of Valera’s writings are particulary worthy of study. They 
are: Los Dos Tratados del Papa i de la Misa (The Two Treatises on 
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the Pope and on the Mass) written in 1588, Tratado para Confirmar en 
la Fe Cristiana a los Cautivos de Berberia (A Treatise for the Purpose 
of Confirming in their Christian Faith the Captives of the Barbary 
Pirates) written in 1594, and his introduction (‘‘A Todos los Fieles de 
la Nazion Espafiola”’) to John Calvin’s /nstitutes, translated in 1597. 


In another article I have pointed out that Spanish spirituality in 
its most profound aspects presents a double picture of close association 
with God and untouched human pride.” To a certain extent this is also 
true of Cipriano de Valera. The Spaniard can never forget his heritage 
and his pride in his nation. In his “Letter to the Christian Reader” 
prefaced to The Two Treatises on the Pope and on the Mass, Valera 
said: 

The purpose and motive which have led me to write these two Treatises 
on the Pope and on the Mass, have been none other than the great desire 
I have that my countrymen should enjoy the same blessings which the 
Lord has given in these times to many nations of Europe . . . . It pains 
me greatly that my nation, to whom the Lord God has given so much 
ingenuity, ability and understanding of the things of the world (all of 
which the other nations cannot deny ), in the things of God, in the things 
pertaining to the health of their souls, that is the path to heaven or hell, 
should be so foolish and blind as to allow itself to be led by the nose, to 
be governed, crushed and tyrannized by the Pope, the man of sin, the son 
of perdition, the Antichrist, who is seated in the Church of God as God, 
making himself appear as God.** 

Later on in the treatise, describing the Council of Elvira held in 
305 (?), he was reminded that Elvira was an ancient city situated near 
the modern Granada and permitted himself to wander from his subject 
in order to describe the beauty of Granada and his association with it. 
In writing to the captives of the Barbary pirates, Valera could not re- 
frain from mentioning the conquests of the Mohammedans and how 
“hardly a hundred years ago they were totally ousted from our Spain.’”*”° 

Valera’s recital of Spanish historical events continually evoked 
personal value judgments and he could not avoid inserting himself in 
the ancient record. This is a well known aspect of Spanish integralism 
and shows that Valera was not an isolated phenomenon of his age but 
a typical representative of it. 

Valera’s attitude toward the Pope and the Roman Church was not 
derived from Protestant sources but rather was strengthened and con- 
firmed by them. The Spaniards were, and are, not only proud of their 
national heritage but of their ancient Christian heritage as well and have 
through the centuries voiced disapproval of Roman domination. The 
displacement of the ancient Mozarabic liturgy, furthermore, has never 
been forgotten. 

In the introduction to his translation of the /nstitutes, Valera 
wrote, “Such are the teachers and prelates of the Roman Church, who, 
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leaving the footsteps of the Apostles and the commandment of Christ, 
do not feed the flock with the true sustenance of souls...’ In 
his use of the term “Roman Church” and in his coining of a new and 
derogatory verb, papar (to pope- referring to the number of years of 
a Pope’s reign), Valera echoed the old conflict between the Papacy 
of Compostela and the Papacy of Rome.** 

In The Two Treatises on the Pope and on the Mass, Cipriano de 
Valera manifested a traditional admiration for the ancient Church of 
Spain and for those who had tried to maintain its purity. In the pas- 
sage about the Council of Elvira, Valera referred to the thirty-sixth 
canon stating that what was reverenced or adored ought not to be paint- 
ed on the walls of a church.** Had this canon been observed during the 
years that followed, thought Valera, there would not have appeared 
in Spain the idolatry that he saw. Furthermore, Moors, Turks and 
Jews would have been converted to Christ had it not been for the 
scandal of statues in the churches.“ 

In describing the great Spanish Church leader, Pedro de Luna, 
known as Pope Benedict XIII, Valera said, “Benedict XIII or XI, a 
Spaniard, also is not counted among the Popes . . . . But, as he was 
regarded as Pope by our Spain and by France, we shall not take away 
his place from the list of Popes. He was a Spaniard, born in Cata- 
lonia . . . . He was a learned man and before he became Pope disputed 
the authority of the Pope and concluded that he ought not to be feared. 
For such a true doctrine he was condemned as a heretic by the Pope.’ 


It is revealing that in his treatise on the mass, Cipriano de Valera 
discussed it over against “the form which is held by the Reformed 
Churches in their celebration of the Holy Supper of the Lord.’** In 
writing to the captives of the Barbary pirates, Valera said, “which 
from the day that I heard about it, | did not cease to pray for you and 
to ask God that you be filled with the full knowledge of His will for 
you, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding so that you may walk 
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worthily of your Reformed Christian religion which you profess .... 

In his consolation to the captives, Valera reminded them that their 
lives were not being wasted. They too could take part in the activity of 
the Church. They could pray. In his advice to them, he also revealed 
the inner workings of his own heart. ““Pray the Father of mercies for 
His Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, that He preserve and guard 
it against tyranny and the decretals of the Pope, the Talmud of the 
Jews and the Alcoran of Mohammed. Pray for our Spain and partic- 
ularly for the King . . . . Also pray for me. I am sure that God hears 
the prayers of the captives and the groans and sighs of the afflicted 
(which you are) when they call upon Him in faith, in nothing doubt- 
ing . . . . I surely remember you in my prayers oo 
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The treatise directed to the captives of the Barbary pirates is 
invaluable as an example of Christian compassion and it would be in- 
teresting to analyze it from the point of view of Spanish literary his- 
tory. Here indeed was an area which the Spanish Church of the six- 
teenth century greatly neglected and which the Spanish Court grossly 
ignored. It is also fascinating to imagine what the Christian fellow- 
ship of those Reformed Christians living as slaves of the Barbary 
pirates must have been. 


Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo in his work Historia de los Hetero- 
doxos Espanoles (The History of the Spanish Herctics) dismissed 
Cipriano de Valera too easily by calling him at best a good newspaper 
correspondent.*” There is much that can be gleaned from Valera’s 
writings both from a historical and a literary point of view. Of the 
three writings cited above, the preface to the translation of the /nsti- 
tutes is the most impersonal and doctrinal. A large section has to do 
with a review of Old Testament history and the whole shows the in- 
fluence of many years away from Spain. The concluding exhortation 
contains a passage that will long ring through the centuries: 

Therefore, open your eyes, O Spaniards, and forsaking those who de- 
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A LAYMAN PROPOSES PROTESTANT UNION: ROBERT 
HALES AND THE HELVETIC CHURCHES, 1700-1705 


WILLIAM A. BULTMANN, Arkansas State Teachers College 


In the early years of the eighteenth century the fear of French 
power fused into alliance nations and individuals who under other 
circumstances would have stood suspiciously apart. During the War 
of the Spanish Succession (1701-1713) the Protestant Circle of 
Princes fought for and with a Roman Catholic emperor; England 
recognized a would-be king of Spain, Charles III, and repudiated the 
would-be king of England, James I11; Dutchmen and Englishmen ac- 
cepted one another’s aid, gracelessly, but to some purpose. Monarchs at 
the time, and historians later on, insisted that the war was not one of 
religion; nevertheless, a vast number of men then living viewed it 
as such. 


The European Protestant of 1701 did not regard the Reformation 
as a concluded chapter in history. He speculated upon the possibility of 
expanding Protestant territory on the continent at the expense of the 
Roman Catholic sovereigns, and knew from events in his own life- 
time how easily papal dominion could be re-established in a once- 


Protestant region when civil control by a Catholic monarch was et- 
fected. The concept of a universal Christian church was still vigorous, 
the ascendance of France enabling some Protestant theologians to dis- 
cover that differences among them often centered upon “‘inessentials.” 
He who was Christian but not “of Rome’ was, for many, a fellow 
member of the true church, whether he followed Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli or The Book of Common Prayer. In Queen Anne’s England 
the word “Protestant” was a flag of loyalty to crown as well as to 
church. The entire episcopal bench of the House of Lords asserted its 
claim to Protestantism, regarding rejection of the word as heresy and 
sedition. In diplomacy England was “‘head of the Protestant Interest,” 
Anne vying with Frederick of Prussia for the honor of recognition as 
the leading Protestant monarch. 

It is scarcely surprising, in the light of these prevailing attitudes, 
that plans for friendship and union with continental Protestant church- 
es received considerable attention in England between 1700 and 1713. 
Anne’s ministers came to recognize that Catholicism afforded France 
an ideological bond with her allies unlike any that existed among the 
Protestant powers. Accordingly, England’s envoys to the continent 
were encouraged to foster projects of alliance among churchmen, 
while English towns served as havens for refugee Protestants from 


lands bordering France. 
32 
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That the Church of England might serve as a foundation for 
the unification of Protestants was a long-cherished dream which num- 
bered supporters on both sides of the Channel. Immediately after the 
Glorious Revolution a commission of London divines had worked 
vigorously to perfect a revision of the Anglican liturgy which would 
prove acceptable to all continental Protestants." The scheme failed 
largely because the high church party refused to sanction any changes 
whatever in The Book of Common Prayer, but some of the clergy- 
men who sat on the commission for revision in 1689 had, by 1701, risen 
to places of prominence in the church. These included Archbishop 
Thomas Tenison of Canterbury, Archbishop John Sharp of York, Bish- 
ops William Lloyd of Worcester, Gilbert Burnet of Salisbury, Simon 
Patrick of Ely, Richard Kidder of Bath and Wells, John Hall of 
Bristol, Edward Fowler of Gloucester, and John Williams of Chi- 
chester. Henry Compton, London diocesan at the time of the revision 
project, continued in his post through the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. These men in 1/01 looked from their places of power with 
sympathy upon the continental Protestants, and hoped for alliance 
with them. 

Among the projects for Protestant friendship and union, those 
which involved the churches of Switzerland attracted considerable in- 
terest. Good relations with the Swiss states were much to be desired in 
time of war, when the Alpine passes assumed strategic significance 
and Swiss armies were for hire. In the uneasy years of peace between 
the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) and the outbreak of war, the major 
powers were concerned to strengthen their influence among the tiny, 
vulnerable political units which constituted Switzerland. 

Lacking political solidarity in 1700, Switzerland was a loose con- 
geries of associated, independent sovereignties. Bordering the con- 
federated cantons lay several states which were particularly important 
to the enemies of Louis XIV. As long-standing allies of the cantons 
these countries were usually called Swiss, yet they suffered from the 
fact that they were politically distinct. Such were the three leagues of 
the Grisons on the south-east, St. Gall on the north-east, Neufchatel 
and Vaud on the west. The Alpine passes of the Grisons proved es- 
sential to the military movements of 1707; St. Gall’s relationship with 
Roman Catholic Austria was often delicate, and Neufchatel was 
perilously close to the battlegrounds of the Rhine. 

While ministers of the English crown labored along diplomatic 
lines to perfect friendship with the Protestant Swiss, several individ- 
uals working in private capacity or through clerical offices sought 
the same goal. English bishops and Swiss deans, as well as lesser 
clergymen and laymen, envisioned perpetual friendship between their 
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nations as the result of a religious alliance. Proposals for inter-church 
cooperation and union were brought forward in both lands. Some An- 
glican plans, like that of Bishop Lloyd of ‘Worcester, assumed that 
any continental Protestant church would be acceptable to the Church 
of England as an equal, providing only that it subscribed to a declara- 
tion calling for toleration of Protestants, endorsement of the decisions 
of the first four general church councils, and belief that the Scriptures 
contained all that was necessary to salvation. More exacting proposals, 
such as the one sponsored by Archbishop Sharp, required that conti- 
nental churches be converted in structure and ritual to the Anglican 
pattern, through reordination of their clergy by bishops and the adop- 
tion of a liturgy, before they could be recognized by the English 
church.” In Switzerland a union was proposed which would embrace 
not only Anglicans, but the Lutherans and Calvinists of northern Eu- 
rope.’ At Geneva, Zurich and Neufchatel, leading clergymen labored to 
perfect liturgies which could form the basis of closer ties between 
Helvetic churches and the Church of England.’ 

All of these plans had the same ultimate goal: the creation, out of 
Protestantism, of a cohesive, harmonious unity. Some would have ac- 
complished the unity by constructing a single, international church 
embracing all Protestants: others would have established a confedera- 
tion of independent, essentially equal, mutually tolerant, cooperating 
Protestant bodies. The many proposals drew close attention from 
clergymen in England, Switzerland and elsewhere, and provided a sub- 
ject for extended discussion in sermons, pamphlets, and private cor- 
respondence. Involved were such basic theological matters as the valid- 
ity of clerical orders, the preservation of the Apostolic Succession, and 
the value of set prayers, points which could not be lightly disposed of 
by the clergymen of either country. Full, corporate union between An- 
glicans and the Swiss Protestants would necessitate the giving of 
considerable ground on fundamental issues by the clergy of one coun- 
try or both, and hence was unlikely. Even proposals for friendship and 
mutual recognition as equal churches posed problems, for high church 
Anglicans were not easily brought to admit the equality of non-liturgi 
cal, non-episcopal Helvetic churches, while conservative Helvetic min- 
isters might well object to close relations with a church whose episcopacy 
and services reminded them of Rome. 

The difficulties were overwhelming. No plan could be found 
which was acceptable to all parties in each church, and it became in- 
creasingly clear to sponsors in both lands that official sanction by the 
English Parliament or Convocation, necessary as it was to commit the 
Anglican church to any scheme of union, could not be obtained as 
long as clergymen failed to agree on the principles of union. The at- 
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tempt to establish formal, inter-church ties was eventually given up, 
but the frequent proposals of these years indicate a keen desire by 
Protestant Europeans for religious union. 

No one was more active in promoting a connection between the 
Church of England and the Helvetic churches than was Robert Hales, 
an England layman. Hales stemmed from a well-to-do gentry family 
of Kent, and was the brother of Dr. Stephen Hales, a distinguished 
natural scientist. He was educated abroad and spent much of his adult 
life traveling on the continent, making acquaintances in court and 
clerical circles until, according to one of his close friends, ‘he is more 
the master of high Dutch, French and Italian than of his own mother 
tongue; and is no more stranger to ye customs, manners, policy, reli- 
gion and all that is fit for a wise and good man to know than he is to 
their languages.” The great concern of Hales’ life was to bring about 
closer relationships and eventual union between the Church of England 
and the Protestants of continental Europe. He visualized a united 
Protestantism capable of resisting the advance of Catholic power, and 
strong enough to guarantee the protection of Protestants everywhere. 
Laboring in this cause for more than thirty years, he constructed a 
web of inter-church contacts which would startle twentieth-century 
proponents of Protestant ecumenism. 

Hales’ efforts were made more effective by the fact that he was 
a member of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
was founded in 1698. This remarkable society was a private association 
of Anglican clergymen and laymen dedicated to advancing the work 
of the English church. Its membership included bishops, deans, arch- 
deacons and many lesser clergymen, men of prominence at court, well- 
known London attorneys and merchants, physicians, army officers and 
government functionaries. Its efforts received the approbation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and other high- 
ranking churchmen, while its private, unofficial status permitted it 
a latitude of action wider than a formally-constituted organ of the 
church could have had. In its early years the S.P.C.K. developed an 
extraordinary range of activities; included were plans for the ameliora- 
tion of unfortunate social conditions in England, a program for dis- 
tribution of books and Bibles throughout the American colonies, and 
schemes for the establishment of foreign missions.®° Some of its mem- 
bers saw in the society an opportunity to promote closer contact be- 
tween European Protestants and the Church of England, and hoped 
that sister societies might be established on the continent to bring like- 
minded Protestants together in a common effort against French Ca- 
tholicism. In promoting this last aspect of S.P.C.K. activity John 
Chamberlayne, a noted linguist, courtier, and secretary of the Society 
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for its first two years, John Hodges, London merchant, and Bishop 
William Lloyd of Worcester, were prominent. Most active of all was 
Robert Hales, whose travels through the Protestant states brought 
him into association with statesmen, scholars, and clergymen who had 
an interest in closer ties between the reformed churches. 

Between 1700 and 1702 Hales spent much of his time in Switzer- 
land, where he undertook to acquaint political and church leaders of 
the Protestant cantons with the program of the S.P.C.K., and to stir 
up an interest among the Swiss in unifying the Protestant world. His 
arrival in Switzerland was fortuitously timed to coincide with a move- 
ment among the Helvetic clergy similar to the Anglican latitudinarian- 
ism of that day. Spearheaded by Professor Samuel Werenfels of 
Basel, Jean Frederick Ostervald of Neufchatel, and Professor Jean 
Alphonse Turrettini of Geneva, the movement aimed at securing agree- 
ment among Protestant clergymen in Switzerland and elsewhere in 
Europe as to what constituted the “essentials” of Protestant belief.’ 
Once the essentials were determined, then the road would be clear for 
religious cooperation which would reach at least as far as inter-church 
communion. 

Conservative Swiss clergymen opposed such latitudinarianism 
stoutly, and fought all attempts to alter the theology and form of the 
Helvetic churches. When liberal leaders sought to broaden the theo- 
logical base of Swiss Reformed churches by revising the Formula 
Consensus, a statement of doctrine which Swiss Protestant clergymen 
were required to subscribe, the conservatives of Berne and Geneva re- 
sisted on the grounds that changes would result in a decline in ortho- 
doxy.” To the conservative faction doctrinal purity was of greater 
importance than Protestant union; if union required that the Helvetic 
churches modify their practices and beliefs, then union should be re- 
jected. When Hales arrived in 1700, however, the latitudinarians were 
in the ascendant and in a mood to listen to plans for inter-church ties 
despite the qualms suffered by their conservative colleagues. 

His efforts in Switzerland appear to mark the beginning of Hales’ 
long devotion to the cause of Protestant union, which, in the years to 
follow, was to carry him to nearly every European court outside the in- 
fluence of the Catholic monarchs. His method in 1700 was to win the 
friendship of a leading clergyman wherever he happened to be, ac- 
quaint the new friend with the activities of the S.P.C.K., and then 
write to London, proposing him for honorary foreign membership in 
the Society. The S.P.C.K. would thereupon extend its honorary mem- 
bership, together with a formal message of welcome. The new foreign 
member would be added to the Society’s roll of regular correspondents, 
would be kept informed of new projects undertaken by the Society 
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and would learn of the election of new members. For his part, the 
foreign member would be expected to write of developments in his 
own church and state, suggest worthy projects to the consideration of 
the Society, and propose further candidates for membership. By these 
means, an international correspondence and an atmosphere of friend- 
ship would be established, and further steps toward union could then 
be taken. 

At Hales’ suggestion, the S.P.C.K. in November, 1700, extended 
membership to John Jacob Scherer of St. Gall.” Scherer was the co- 
rector of a celebrated school, and the type of man whom the Society 
wished to reach. Prominent in local religious and political affairs, he 
was known to be sympathetic to the Anglican church, a fact which he 
had demonstrated by undertaking the translation of numerous Eng- 
lish theological works. To both Scherer and Hales, secretary Cham- 
berlayne wrote expressing the hope that the Swiss correspondence of 
the Society could be expanded." 


Scherer responded with his approval of a correspondence between 
English churchmen and the chief ministers of the Helvetic churches.” 
Hales then urged that the Society send formal circular letters to the 
governments of the Protestant cantons and associated states, inviting 


the establishment of a friendly correspondence between the Swiss and 
English churches.” Action by the canton governments would be need- 
ed, he reasoned, even before such a relatively simple step could be taken 
by the Swiss clergy, so closely were church and state related in Protes- 
tant Switzerland. 

The S.P.C.K. was not in a position to treat with governments, 
however, even if its membership found Hales’ proposed plan of cir- 
cular letters acceptable. Its status as a voluntary association of private 
persons did not provide it with the power to carry on quasi-diplomatic 
relations with a foreign state. The letters which Hales requested, sug- 
gesting closer cooperation as they did, might imply that the Society 
spoke for the state and Church of England, which of course, it did 
not do. 

Hales persistently ignored or failed to understand the difference 
between the S.P.C.K. and the whole church, and continued to request 
circular letters proposing correspondence. To him the Society was an 
agency which could promote union, and union was so urgently needed 
that diplomatic and ecclesiastical technicalities should not be permitted 
to delay it. In February, 1701, he wrote that the government of St. 
Gall planned to send the Society a note of thanks for a shipment of 
books.’* This official communication would present opportunity, he 
believed, to respond with a letter suggesting union. He reported that 
news of the S.P.C.K. was spreading throughout Switzerland, and that 
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the “Divines and Magistrates of St. Gall,’ as well as the Dean of 
Schaffhausen, who was “Head of all the clergy in the Canton,” had 
expressed a desire to cooperate with the Society and to imitate its ex- 
ample in establishing a friendly correspondence among the Protestant 
churches. 

When the S.P.C.K. still failed to provide the official communica- 
tion which he sought, Hales assured the Society’s secretary that a 
single letter, if addressed to the canton of Zurich, would serve for all 
of Switzerland, since that government was bound by agreement to 
transmit messages from foreign states to each of the cantons."* In addi- 
tion, he offered to attend personally, once he returned to England, to all 
the correspondence from Switzerland which might result from the 
Society’s encouragement to the Swiss churches. 


Hales also enlisted the aid of Scherer, who wrote the Society rec- 
ommending an official notice from the S.P.C.K. to the Swiss govern- 
ments.’ Scherer explained that such a notice, bearing the character of 
an official communication, and calling for inter-church cooperation, 
would constitute a long step toward the reunion of Protestantism. In 
reply to Scherer, Chamberlayne explained the Society’s reluctance to 
comply: 

[The members of the S.P.C.K.] are not a little obliged to that Ex- 
cellent Person Mr. Robert Hales, whom the Providence of God has 
made instrumental in establishing most grateful correspondence between 
so many worthy persons of the English and Helvetian churches: all 
Overtures whereof, they most willingly embrace, but they are of Opinion 
that to engage the whole body of Divines therein, is a matter of [such] 
vast Importance, [that it] must be a work of Time, and cannot immediate- 
ly be brought to full maturity and perfection.’® 

Hales, however, had meanwhile conceived of another plan where- 
by reunion could be accomplished. He had already proposed to the 
S.P.C.K. a new policy of membership, whereby foreigners would no 
longer be invited into the Society, except for “some virtuous prince or 
other person of good quality.’”"’ European Protestants would be en- 
couraged instead to form societies of their own, which could then af- 
filiate with the English one. But the principal link between the Church 
of England and the foreign churches would be Hales himself, who 
would serve in an official capacity as envoy to the continental Protes- 
tants. His mission would consist of giving advice and assistance in the 
formation of societies on the pattern of the S.P.C.K., acquainting con- 
tinental clergymen with the Anglican liturgy and government, and 
promoting inter-church union wherever possible. Through these activi- 
ties a general correspondence would be established among Protestant 
groups, and the numerous theological and practical problems posed 
by inter-church union could be solved in an atmosphere of friendship 
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and sympathy. For Hales’ part, he hoped that a major diplomatic post 
might be the reward for his efforts. 

This new plan was discussed by the S.P.C.K., but, from the van- 
tage of London, where the Convocation of Canterbury was engaged 
in a hot dispute over church government, Hales’ clerical friends could 
see obstacles which he overlooked. Bishop Compton of London was 
sympathetic with the plight of continental Protestants and was him- 
self in correspondence with many of them, but he was well aware of 
the violent reaction which might be expected in Convocation should 
he or any Anglican spokesman endorse a friendship, in the name of the 
Church of England, with foreign Protestants whose form of worship 
differed from the Anglican, or who had failed to preserve the Apos- 
tolic Succession."® 

It was difficult for a layman such as Hales, or for Swiss and 
other continental clergymen, to appreciate the fact that Anglican bish- 
ops, or an Anglican society like the S.P.C.K., lacked the power to 
commit the English church abroad, or to confer authority upon any 
person to serve as an official representative of the church. Such fun- 
damental changes in the Anglican constitution as would be required 
by appointment of an envoy, or union with a foreign Protestant church 
could come only after approval by Convocation and Parliament. It was 


most unlikely in 1701 that Convocation would sanction church union 
or the selection of a representative who wished to promote it. In the 


lower house of this ecclesiastical body sat men who for years had re- 
sisted the comprehensionism of bishops appointed by King William. 
To these men the recognition as equals of non-liturgical and non-epis- 
copal foreign churches would open the door for similar recognition of 
dissenters at home; the end result would be destruction of Anglicanism 
as it was then constituted.’ Thus Hales’ scheme to serve as a foreign 
representative of the church was never sanctioned, although he strug- 
gled for years to secure the post. 

Meanwhile Hales continued to make friends and spread informa- 
tion regarding the English church and state. In the early months of 
1701 he persuaded Scherer and other Swiss scholars to transiate nu- 
merous religious works from the S.P.C.K. catalogue of books for 
distribution.” Printers at St. Gall, Zurich, Basel, Berne, and Neufcha- 
tel were called upon to assist in the printing and free distribution. Al] 
expenses were met by Hales out of his private income. In April he 
wrote to London requesting more tracts which described the state of 
Protestant religion, and explained that he had made friends in the 
Grisons who would provide for free distribution of such tracts, when 
translated, throughout the canton and in the cities of northern Italy.” 
Hales’ tracts were well-received by Swiss Protestant laymen. In the 
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words of the S.P.C.K. journal ‘‘the poor country people tease him for 
them as earnestly as if he were to give them meat or clothing.” 

The success of this device encouraged Hales to promote the trans 
lation and distribution of religious literature wherever he traveled in 
the years following his departure from Switzerland. The widespread 
dissemination, through northern Europe, of vernacular accounts of 
the Church of England and treatises on Protestantism proved to be 
Hales’ most enduring contribution to his times. The S.P.C.K. fully 
endorsed this program and came, in time, to devote a major share of 
its effort to the same activity, taking the view that vernacular theo- 
logical literature was the logical sequel to the vernacular Bible. 

In June, 1701, Hales set out with Scherer on a tour of the Prot- 
estant cantons, which lasted through the summer and carried him into 
Glaris, Zurich, Neufchatel, and the Grisons.* Leaders of Helvetic 
churches in these areas were sought out and encouraged to write the 
S.P.C.K. As a result the Society received numerous requests for in- 
formation about its program from such officials as the rector of the 
University of Basel, the head of the church in the Grisons, and various 
prominent clergymen in Zurich. 

Following this tour, Hales departed from Switzerland to under- 
take an extended journey through the German states and Denmark. 
Behind him he left achievements which would serve as the basis for 
relations between England and Swiss Protestants for many years. By 
securing from Swiss clergymen open expressions of approval of re- 
ligious uniformity on the Anglican model, he placed in the hands o7 
churchmen at home a powerful argument with which to answer at- 
tacks on the establishment. In Neufchatel, Hales’ friend, the learned 
and practical Jean-Frederic Ostervald, began the work of bringing 
the church of that province into closer conformity with the Anglican, 
having grasped what Hales apparently did not, that the Church of 
England could not be expected to regard as equals Protestant churches 
which were closer in form to English dissent than to itself.°* Henry 
Compton, aware of the growing good-will toward England, attempted 
to bring about a correspondence between Oxford University and the 
University of Geneva.” At the S.P.C.K. headquarters, the correspond- 
ence which Hales had initiated with Switzerland was carefully en- 
couraged in the period following his departure. 

When, in 1701, a royal charter was issued for the formation of 
a new religious society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, the residing members of the S.P.C.K. were named to 
membership in the new organization.” By virtue of its charter the 
S.P.G. enjoyed legal advantages over the S.P.C.K. As a corporation 
it could more easily secure the right to solicit funds, invest its money, 
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contract for services, and pay salaries. The older society survived, and 
continued its work of establishing charity schools in England and 
handling the publication of religious and educational works. The S.P.G. 
took over the enormous job of extending the Church of England to 
those parts of the American colonies where it was not locally supported. 
By its charter the S.P.G. was authorized to concern itself with religion 
in the English factories of Europe and Asia. This provision was 
grounds for the S.P.C.K. to assume that the newer society should have 
the responsibility for dealing with European Protestants, and in 1702 
an attempt was made to shitt the Swiss correspondence to the S.P.G. 
As it turned out, the move was so confusing to the foreign members 
that both societies were obliged to maintain a European program. The 
S.P.G. borrowed from its older sister the practice of granting honorary 
membership to continental scholars and clergymen, and within a few 
years several prominent Swiss scholars were enrolled. 

The correspondence of both societies reveals that inter-church 
union was frequently a topic of discussion in the years following 1701. 
But the Swiss were interested in a closer political alliance with England 
as well, especially when conquest by France appeared imminent. In 
1704 Hales’ friend from the Grisons, John Leonhard, visited London 
to urge upon the government the establishment of a separate diplo- 
matic mission to that state. His choice for the post was Hales, who, 
because of his many friends among the clergy there and because of 
his intense interest in Protestant union, would be able to secure political 
favors for the Grand Alliance. To gain public sympathy Leonhard 
published an account of conditions in the Grisons.” He stressed the 
weakness and economic depression of this Protestant corner of south- 
eastern Switzerland, noting the powerful influence of nearby Roman 
Catholic Italy. The impoverished clergy were so poorly supported that 
they were forced to turn to manual labor. Protestant schools lacked 
endowments and libraries, while their scholars had great difficulty 
in maintaining themselves. As a remedy Leonhard proposed an inter- 
national collection of charitable funds for the Grisons, to be sponsored 
by the Queen of England, the King of Prussia, the ‘Protestant 
princes,” the Netherlands, the ‘‘most Illustrious and Religious Societies 
for promoting the Gospel among Foreigners and Propagating the 
Christian Doctrine among Heathen,” and many others. 

In addition to calling for charity, Leonhard’s account strongly 
advocated the establishment of an English mission, recommending as 
envoy “the truly noble and pious English gentleman, Mr. Robert 
Hales,” who had made many friends and had won the love of the people 
of the Grisons by publishing in Romansh two books which he had dis- 
tributed free to the poor. Hales could secure political advantages for 
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England, but more important was the fact that the presence of such 
a representative from a foreign state would encourage the Grisons to 
maintain its independence against the threat of Catholic invasion. 


Hales was in Germany during Leonhard’s visit to London, and 
apparently took no part in the proceedings. His friends appealed in 
turn to Secretary of State Robert Harley, to the Privy Council, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Queen, in behalf of the proposed 
diplomatic mission. Most active was John Chamberlayne, who in Au- 
gust, 1704, requested access to letters in the S.P.C.K. files which bore 
upon Hales’ character and career.** In his recommendation to Harley, 
Chamberlayne undertook to give “as short and plain account as I can 

. of the worthy . . . gentleman in question.” 

You must be pleased to know then Sir that he is one of the Younger 

Brothers of Sir Tho: Hales, at present Knight of the Shire for Kent. He 

has spent the greatest part of ye last seven Years of his Life in Travelling 

thro’ Germany, Italy, Etc: . . . But Sir as his Genius led him more 

particularly to Study the Government and Interests both of Church & 

State in the most considerable Cantons of Swisserland & the Grisons, 

where (especially among the last) he is almost adored by the Men of all 

Ranks & Conditions, I conceive with the Utmost Deference to your 

Honor’s Great Wisdom, that if Her Majesty shall think fit to send a -gen- 

tleman with a Publick Character to Intend the Interest of this Nation & of 

our Holy Religion, & in some Measure to Ballance the Credit & Influence 

of the French, Spaniards & Imperialists, No man can be so proper as 

Mr. Hales.*® 
He referred Harley for confirmation to Archbishop John Sharp of 
York, Bishops Lloyd of Worcester and Williams of Chichester, and 
to Leonhard, who could be relied upon to give an accurate account of 
“the great esteem etc. his countrymen have for the said Mr. Hales.” 
A month after submitting his recommendation Chamberlayne reported 
to the S.P.C.K. that results could be expected soon, since the Queen 
had already indicated her interest in the Grisons by ordering a gift of 
one hundred guineas for Leonhard.” 

Hales meanwhile had spent the summer traveling through the Ger- 
man states, the empire, and Sweden. In the capital of Prussia he lived 
with Daniel Ernst Jablonski, winning that famous theologian’s lasting 
friendship, and observing the project there in train to introduce the An- 
glican liturgy into the Prussian court.” His reports to the S.P.C.K. on 
Jablonski’s work may well have created in Archbishop Tenison that 
good opinion of him which brought the support of Canterbury in the 
Privy Council to the Grisons mission project. From the excerpts of 
Hales’ letters which Harley saw there could have been little doubt in 
his mind that Hales was a devoted servant of the church, and a man 
with impressive contacts abroad. Despite Harley’s endorsement of the 
project the government moved slowly. But rumor spread far. In Decem- 
ber, Ostervald wrote the S.P.G. from Neufchatel : 
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They write that the Queen has nominated Mr. Hales to go with a public 

character to the Grisons. The presence of that pious and generous gentle- 

man together with the correspondence which the Society will have with 

the divines of those parts would do great good.*” 
Similar letters reached the societies from other Swiss clergymen, as 
interest in the appointment increased. By December Leonhard was again 
in the Grisons, writing of plans to raise an army for use in Italy or 
Piedmont, providing Hales arrived soon. 

For by his coming to us our affairs both in church and state will . . 

be not a little promoted for the advantage of our confederates . . . for I 

know what I write, and I made a tour for a whole month presently after 

my arrival, thro’ the chief towns and villages of all the three cantons of 

the Grisons, where I diligently enquired under other heads and pretences 

after what was proper to inform myself of, and found a great many de- 

voted to the interest of France and Spain, who spare no cost in supporting 

their envoys and residents among us; but I have hitherto found more 

out of the best families and houses that are entirely addicted and extreme- 

ly well affected to the confederates, and especially to England and 

Hollend... ™ 

It was Hales himself who finally discouraged the appointment. 
He had done all that was possible to advance the cause of Protestantism 
in Switzerland, and by 1704 his interests lay in the direction of promot- 
ing a general union of European Protestants. He needed the freedom to 
travel in behalf of this idea, and could not have been content with a 


post which would confine his activities to a single Swiss state. His let- 
ter written in May, 1705, contains the following comment upon the 


Grisons: 


With my last letters from Switzerland I received one out of the Grisons 
from the celebrated Madam Hortensia de Salis, wherein amongst other 
things she informs me, that she is very busy in writing on several sub- 
jects, which she thinks will be ready for the press [when] I come there, 
but alas, good woman she little thinks what a small heart I have to return 
into those parts, and I believe I shall ever have the same disposition of 


mind, so long as affairs are there in such a dangerous posture.*4 


After this letter was read in London, the proposal to send a sepa- 
rate envoy to the Grisons was given up, although Leonhard and Dean 
Otto Grasse continued inquiries, and were informed from time to time 
that the Queen and the Church of England were still mindful of the 
problems of their state. In the summer of 1705 Leonhard wrote of 
Hales as follows: 

May God defend and protect him with us, and may he be graciously 

pleased to send him quickly to us, for at this juncture he might . . . be 

exceeding useful to the Church of Christ in the Grisons and in Italy, 
and if his affairs will not suffer him to come, I earnestly beseech you . . . 
that somebody else may be sent... .*% 
Dean Grasse, upon learning that Abraham Stanyan had been appointed 
as the new English envoy to Zurich in 1705, wrote the S.P.G. asking 
that in Stanyan’s instructions the Society might particularly recom- 
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mend the problems of the Grisons, “whereby the said Mr. Stannion like 
another Obadiah may supply the want of the pious Mr. Hales.’** Two 
years later Stanyan was provided with credentials as England’s first 
envoy extraordinary to the Grisons, a post which he held, together with 
the Zurich mission, until 1714. 


37 


Hales’ work in Switzerland was finished. Behind him he left a 
fund of good-will toward England which Stanyan was able to exploit 
in 1707 in securing the use of mountain passes in the Grisons for 
armies of the Grand Alliance.** The network of inter-church corre- 
spondence which Hales established was to survive for generations, 
serving to acquaint Anglican divines with the current of church affairs 
on the continent. It was his conviction that the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession might produce one desirable result, the unification of Protes- 
tantism, and to achieve this end he labored assiduously until the Peace 
of Utrecht was completed in 1713. Like those of many another An- 
glican, Hales’ hopes for Protestant union faded with the coming of 
peace. 
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[Because of its length, this article cannot be published entire in this issue. 
The following main headings are listed here to give the reader a con- 
spectus of the whole: 
I. Typology 
II. Surveys of the Literature 
Relation of the Radical Reformation to Medieval 
Sectarianism and to Protestantism 
The Anabaptists (1 through 8) 
The Spiritualists 
The Evangelical Rationalists 
The Theology and Ethics of the Radical Reformation 
The present portion includes headings I through IV, 4. Epitor]} 


In a current issue of The Library of Christian Classics’ the pres- 
ent reporter distinguished between a “radical Reformation” and the 
“magisterial Reformation” of the normative Protestant Reformers, 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Cranmer, and their associates. Common to 
all groupings within this Radical Reformation was the unwillingness 
to depend upon or tarry for the magistracy to reform the Church in 


root and branch, be the magistrate emperor, king, prince, or collective- 
ly the town council. But while participants in the Radical Reformation 
for the most part agreed in separating their reformed or restored 
church from the control of the temporal authorities and held other 
views in common, they also differed widely among themselves. Three 
main groupings can be distinguished: 1) the Anabaptists, evangelical, 
contemplative, and revolutionary; 2) the Spiritualists, similarly sub- 
divided as ethical theists and revolutionaries; and 3) the Evangelical 
Rationalists, subdivided into the early Anti-trinitarians, the Polish 
Brethren (later: the Socinians), and the Lithuanian-Transylvanian 
Unitarians. 

The following bibliographical survey will cover the recent litera- 
ture bearing on all three groupings. 

I. TypoLocy 

Our tripartite classification of the Radical Reformation into Ana- 
baptism, Spiritualism, and Evangelical Rationalism grows out of a 
number of earlier attempts to discern the interrelationship of the di- 
verse groups now commonly thought of together as the left wing of 
the Reformation. The interest in typology in connection with the left 
wing is undoubtedly a legacy of the Troeltschian effort to distinguish 
religio-sociologically in the history of Christianity between the Church- 
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type, the Sect-type and the Mystic or Spiritualist type of organizing 
or participating in the Christian life. 

The Anabaptists, of course, exemplify in the Reformation Era 
the Sect-type. The designation “Spiritualists” has come into general 
usage from Troeltsch, though he was himself dependent on Alfred 
Hegler.” The designation for the third grouping within the Radical 
Reformation, our ‘Evangelical Rationalists,” is new. Religio-sociologi- 
cally, the Evangelical Rationalists can be subsumed under either the 
Sectarians or the Spiritualists, for they can be considered as a mixed 
type combining features of both. They have not received, from either 
the sociologists of religion or the theologians, the same degree of 
typological attention as the first two. 

A notable exception is the effort of Stanislas von Dunin-Borkow- 
ski, “Die Gruppierung der Antitrinitarier des 16. Jahrhunderts,” 
Scholastik, VII (1932), 481-523. The Jesuit scholar of Feldkirch in 
Austria tends to substantiate an earlier view that there was an anti- 
Trinitarian impulse among Anabaptists or at least an indifference to 
the doctrine of the Trinity in their characteristic preoccupation with 
the imitation of Christ; and he traces the disintegration of the Nicene 
doctrine from the German Melchior Hofmann through the Dutch 
Adam Pastor to the Lithuanian Simon Budny. He minimizes the role of 
both Laelius and Faustus Socinus. Earl Morse Wilbur was apparent- 
ly confirmed by Dunin-Borkowski in his own views of the close rela- 
tionship of Anabaptism and Antitrinitarianism and therefore gave 
due heed to the “‘liberal’’ Anabaptists in his two-volume History of 
Unitarianism (Cambridge, 1945/52). Two important reactions to the 
Borkowski-Wilbur repristination of a sixteenth-century allegation 
were the critical review-essay by Robert Friedmann, “The Encounter 
of Anabaptists and Mennonites with Anti-Trinitarianism,” The Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review (henceforth: MOR), XII (1948), 139-162, 
and a doctoral dissertation by Henry A. DeWind, “Relations between 
Italian Reformers and Anabaptists in the Mid-Sixteenth Century,” 
University of Chicago, 1951. Herein the encounter is traced from 
Naples and Venice through the three Rhaetian Leagues into the Swiss 
Confederation, Germany, Moravia, and Poland, with the conclusion 
that in each locale the representatives of the two groups were distinct 
and seldom in contact. The section on Poland is in some ways the most 
crucial, but here De Wind is admittedly dependent on Wilbur who in 
his turn failed to give at precisely this point the detailed discussion 
we should have desired of the Polish Anabaptism which preceded and 
then merged with Socinianism. De Wind himself regarded as his most 
important contribution the disentangling of the Radical tendencies in 
Italy, showing that Karl Benrath (1885) had, with his predecessors, 
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mistakenly taken Antitrinitarians for Venetian Anabaptists and thus 
set a faulty pattern in scholarship that is only now being corrected. De 
Wind embodied the substance of his findings in “‘Anabaptism’ and 
Italy,” CH, XXI (1951), 20-38.° 

Mennonite scholars were also called upon to redefine the Ana- 
baptist-Spiritualist boundaries over against Spiritualist and Humanist 
tendencies of fellow-Mennonite scholars in Holland. The basic history 
of Anabaptism in the Netherlands is that of W. J. Kuhler, Geschiedenis 
der Nederlandsche Doopsgesinden in de sestiende eeuw (Haarlem, 
1932).* Mennonite professor at the University of Amsterdam and 
successor of De Hoop Scheffer in the Mennonite Seminary, Kuhler 
vigorously maintained the partial independence of Dutch Anabaptism 
from that of the Swiss, pointing to the survival of Humanist-Spiritu- 
alist (Erasmian - Sacramentarian) impulses in the movement (later 
manifest in the widespread interest in the writings of the Spiritualist 
Sebastian Franck and still later in the liberalism of the Waterlander 
Mennonites and the openness of a section of the Mennonite community 
to the Socinians).” At the same time Kuhler was quite prepared to ac- 
knowledge the close interrelationship of the Dutch and the Munsterite 
Anabaptists. To this major challenge within the fold the American 
Mennonite John Horsch responded with his critical review-essay, “Is 
Dr. Kuhler’s Conception of Early Dutch Anabaptism Historically 
Sound?,” MOR, VII (1933), which is a series of angrily documented 
nays. To a comparable treatment by the Dutch Mennonite pastor- 
historian H. W. Meihuizen, ‘“Spiritualistic Tendencies and Movements 
among the Dutch Mennonites of the 16th and 17th Centuries,” MOR, 
XXVIII (1953), 259-304, Robert Friedmann, a former Austrian Men- 
nonite scholar, now of Western Michigan University, replied in “A 
Critical Discussion of Meihuizen’s Study of ‘Spiritual Trends’,” MOR, 
XXVIII (1954), 148-154. 

More hazardous from the point of view of contemporary Ameri- 
can Mennonite scholars than an aboriginal connection between evan- 
gelical Anabaptism and rational Spiritualism (Kuhler and Meihuizen) 
is the possible connection with the revolutionary Spiritualism of Thom- 
as Mintzer. Anabaptists in the sixteenth century were regularly sus- 
pected of being disciples of and fellow-travelers with Muntzer, the 
Zwickau prophets, and the revolting peasants. This may be called the 
Old Protestant view held first by Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, and 
Bullinger. Only as a result of later-nineteenth and twentieth-century 
scholarship has the incubus of the Old Protestant thesis been lifted 
from the Mennonite community; and Mennonite scholars are under- 
standably sensitive about the treatment of any fresh evidence that 
comes to light which might link pacifistic Conrad Grebel and the Swiss 
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Brethren with insurrection. Hence a number of articles keep us au 
courant: one by Dean Harold S. Bender of Goshen College, ‘Die 
Zwickauer Propheten, Thomas Mintzer und die Taufer,” Theologische 
Zeitschrift (henceforth: TZ), VIII (1952), 262 ff.° and another by 
R. Friedmann, “Thomas Miuntzer’s Relation to Anabaptism,’ MOR, 
XXXI (1957), 75 ff. 

Other efforts at a typology of the whole or an aspect of the Radi- 
cal Reformation include the work of Heidelberg church historian Hein- 
rich Bornkamm, Mystik, Spiritualismus und die Anfange des Pietis- 
mus (Giessen, 1926); Chicago and Union Theological Seminary 
church historian John T. McNeill, ““Left-Wing Religious Movements” 
in A Short History of Christianity, edited by Archibald G. Baker 
(Chicago, 1940); Yale church historian Roland Bainton, ‘The 
Left Wing of the Reformation,” The Journal of Religion (hence- 
forth: JR), XXI (1941), 124-134; R. Friedmann, “Conception of the 
Anabaptists,’ CH IX (1940) and ‘Recent Interpretations of Anabap- 
tism,” tbid., XXIV (1955), 132-151; and Dr. Franklin Littell, “Spir- 
itualizers, Anabaptists and the Church,” WOR, XXIV (1950), 34-43. 

II]. Surveys OF THE LITERATURE 

So much for recent efforts to characterize the Radical Reforma- 
tion and to interrelate the three main groupings within it. It is evident 
that the first two, namely, the Anabaptists and the Spiritualists, have 
been the subject of increasing scholarly attention. The awakened in- 
terest can be readily explained. Free-churchmen and state-churchmen, 
both in lands where a single confession has been established and in 
lands where the church has been disestablished, are increasingly in- 
terested in the experience and the principles of the Radical Reformers 
who were martyrs to a way and organization of Christian life which, 
in mitigated circumstances, is or will be the way of almost all Christian 
bodies almost everywhere in the world today or tomorrow. The volun- 
tarist principle in Christian polity for which the Radical Reformers 
contended must therefore be re-examined by ‘“‘churchmen” as well as 
“sectarians.”’ Another factor in the intensification of research in the 
Radical Reformation is the awakened interest of a new generation of 
scholars within the community deriving directly from the Anabaptists, 
namely, the Mennonites. The academic maturation of the American 
Mennonite community has found expression in widespread research 
here and abroad by voung Mennonite doctoral candidates. Cornelius 
Krahn has assembled the titles of some sixty-six doctoral dissertations 
completed or in progress since 1945 in an article, WL, April, 1958, and 
has called for a reintegration of Anabaptism into the Reformation Era. 
This awakening is expressed further in the building up of specialized 
libraries,’ in the publication of The Mennonite Encyclopedia (hence- 
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forth: ME) (Vol. III, 1957) and the Mennonite Quarterly Review," 
and in the substantial subvention for the publication of the archival 
sources bearing on the Anabaptists, Quellen sur Geschichte der 
(Wieder-) Taufer (henceforth: QGT). The project was initially 
(after World War I) subsidized by the Prussian government. The 
continuance of the series through the aid of the American Men- 
nonite community and its appearance under the joint auspices of the 
German Reformation Society and the German Mennonite Historical 
Society is a fitting symbol of the new spirit prevailing in Anabaptist 
research. While individual volumes will be mentioned in the appro- 
priate geographical subdivisions of the present survey, it is here the 
place to remark that the abundance and the poignancy of this new 
testimony of the left-wing of the Reformation has in its turn stimulated 
fresh research. Indeed the studies of the past score of years have 
been so massive and discerning that we are now ready for a com- 
prehensive narrative revision of the Radical Reformation and for a 
re-examination of its place in the Reformation Era as a whole. 

The plethora of new studies has elicited a number of biblio- 
graphical surveys. The more comprehensive may be mentioned at this 
point. The last one in Church History was part iv of Wilhelm Pauck’s 
“The Historiography of the German Reformation during the Past 
Twenty Years,” X (1940), 305-340. Herein Pauck covered the more 
important titles between the end of the first and the opening of the 
second World War, concentrating on the Anabaptists but referring al- 
so to the Spiritualists. Within the five pages allotted to the left wing 
Pauck could not cover all the major items even for German Anabap- 
tism. Nevertheless his closing date (1939) provides the point of de- 
parture for the present survey and only especially important works be- 
fore that date will be recalled. Church History, XIII (1944), 182-207, 
carried a much more extensive bibliographical survey for Dutch Ana- 
baptism alone by the Bethel College scholar Cornelius Krahn.’"° ( Hence 
for works in this area the present survey of new titles will not often 
go back of 1943.) A comparable survey for non-Dutch Anabaptism is 
H. Bender’s “The Historiography of the Anabaptists,” JOR, XXXI 
(1957), 88-104." 

Two other surveys are especially valuable for modern research 
from the first into the second World War, both by Germans: that of 
the Heidelberg church historian Walther Kohler, who on his deathbed 
declared that he wished he might die a Mennonite, and that of pastor 
Eberhard Teufel who has, since the war, been, until his recent death, 
a major factor in reorganizing the publication of the Taufer-Akten 
(as the Quellen, above, are commonly called). Both surveys beginning 
coincidentally in 1940 and running parallel in several instalments re- 
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ARG) and Theologische Rundschau (henceforth: TR) have the great 
merit of dealing extensively and critically with the works at hand.” 
For Swedish readers there is the survey of the Uppsala Church his- 
torian and editor Gunnar Westin, ‘““D6parrorelsen som forskningsob- 
jekt: Ett reformationshistorikt problem,’ A yrkhistorisk Arsskrift, 
LIT (1952), 52-92. More specialized surveys will be mentioned at ap- 
propriate points below. 


spectively in Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte (henceforth: 


II]. RELATIONS OF THE RApICAL REFORMATION TO MEDIEVAL 
SECTARIANISM AND TO PROTESTANTISM 

In his bibliographical survey of 1940, Pauck said of the Ana- 
baptists and the Spiritualists that “It will be necessary to examine 
more carefully than has been done so far their roots in medieval sec- 
tarianism and mystical groups aiid also their dependence upon the re- 
formers.”’ It is well known, of course, that the modern scholarly reap- 
praisal of the left wing began with an hypothesis suggested by the 
seventeenth-century descendants of the Anabaptists themselves that 
there was a succession of saintly sects out of the medieval demi-monde 
which was suddenly brought upon the stage of world history by the 
upheaval of the Reformation. Albrecht Ritschl in his Geschichte des 
Pietismus (1880) had suggested the Spiritual Franciscans as a con- 
necting link with still earlier groups, while Ludwig Keller in a series 
of books and articles, notably in Die Reformation und die dlteren Re- 
formparteien (1885), had suggested, among others, the late medieval 
builders’ sodalities and art guilds. A subsequent phase of research, 
initially connected with Ernst Troeltsch, tended to vindicate in con- 
trast the radically Protestant character of Anabaptism rather than its 
medieval antecedents; and a whole generation of Mennonite scholars 
followed his welcome lead. Pauck correctly anticipated that the rela- 
tionship of the Radical Reformation both to medieval spirituality and 
to classical Protestantism would have to be freshly assessed. It is a 
problem closely connected with the already broached question of the 
typology of the Radical Reformation. 


1. Relation to the Middle Ages 

As to the relationship to medieval spirituality and sectarianism, 
new data and new perspectives are just beginning to make themselves 
felt. More, to be sure, in the spirit of Wilhelm Dilthey than of Ludwig 
Keller, the Berlin Germanist Rudolf von Stadelmann traced late medi- 
eval skepticism and fin-de-siécle tolerance of diversity in Sebastian 
Franck and John Denck, among others, in ’om Getst des ausgehenden 
Mittelalters: Studien sur Geschichte der Weltanschauung von Niko- 
laus Cusanus bis Sebastian Franck (Halle a. d. S., 1929). The Mar- 
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burg church historian Ernst Benz, though not directly concerned with 
our problem in Ecclesia Spiritualis (Stuttgart, 1934) and a series of 
allied studies,’ made plausible the persistence of Radical Franciscan 
and Joachimite ideas in the sixteenth century. R. Friedmann gave no- 
tice of a Joachimite work possessed and cited by Anabaptists, “A Hut- 
terite Book of Medieval Origin,’ MOR, XXX (1956), 65-71. The 
most promising area for reassessing Keller’s theory of the persistence 
of the spirituality of the medieval sects and sodalities is in the Nether- 
lands, where not a few members of both the pious Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life and the sometimes impious rhetoricians’ guilds, charged with 
the plays and pageants connected with the liturgical year, became prom- 
inent among the Sacramentarians and Anabaptists. Though none of 
the following works are directly concerned with our problem, they 
supply fresh data and perspectives. On the influence of the Brethren: 
M. van Rhijn, Studien over Wessel Gansfort en zijn tijd (Utrecht, 
1933), 74-90, 112-126; R. R. Post, De Moderne Devotie: Geert Groote 
en sijn stichtingen (2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1950); Stephanus Axters, 
Geschiedenis van de vroomheid in de Nederlanden, 1 ( Antwerp, 1950), 
summarized in The Spirituality of the Old Low Countries (London, 
1954); Alfons Auer, Die vollkommene Frémmigkeit des Christen 
(Duesseldorf, 1954); Robert Kreider, ““Anabaptism and Humanism: 
An Inquiry into the Relationship of Humanism to the Evangelical 
Anabaptists,’ MOR, XXVI (1952), 123-141. On the possible influ- 
ence of the guilds and sodalities, etc.: Wilhelm Fraenger, The Muil- 
lennium of Hieronymus Bosch (Engl. tr., London, 1952); Leenert 
M. van Dis, Reformatorische rederijkerspelen uit de eerste helft van 
de 16e eeuw (Utrecht, 1937); J. J. Mak, De Rederijkers (Amsterdam, 
1945), a popular, comprehensive presentation with much of the earlier 
literature.* 


2. Relation to Protestantism 


On the relationship of the Radical Reformation to classical or 
Magisterial Protestantism mention should be made of the following: 
Leonhard von Muralt, “Zum Problem: Reformation und Taufer- 
tum,” Zwingliana, VI (1938), 65-85, wherein the Swiss secular his- 
torian, maintaining incidentally that the Swiss Anabaptist movement 
must be understood as a unity and not episodically canton by canton, 
gently chides the Mennonite historians for sometimes failing to deal as 
magnanimously in their judgments about Zwingli as they would have 
the state-church historians deal with the radicals; R. Friedmann, **Ana- 
baptism and Protestantism,” MOR, XXIV (1950), and “The Ana- 
baptists Answer Melanchthon,” MOR, XXIX (1955), 223-231: the 
Emden Meiunonite pastor Dr. Heinold Fast, “The Dependence of the 
First Anabaptists on Luther, Erasmus and Zwingli,” MOR, XXX 
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(1956), 104 ff.; and also the Viennese doctor Hans Georg Fischer, 
‘Lutheranism and the Vindication of the Anabaptist Way,’ MOR, 
XXVIII (1954), 27-38. Lowell Zuck of Eden Theological Seminary 
has reworked a portion of his Yale dissertation, relocating Anabap- 
tism as an ‘“Abortive Counter-Revolt within the Reformation,” CH, 


XXVI (1957), 211-26. 


Turning from these scattered studies of the relationship of the 
Anabaptists to classical Protestantism, we find a greater array of 
recent treatments of the attitude of the Reformers themselves to the 
Anabaptists. The already mentioned German and English article by 
H. Bender on the Zwickau prophets and Zwingli’® is, in effect, the 
best available account of how the attitudes and frenzied surmises of 
the Reformers and notably Bullinger went through several redactions 
and tendentious expansions to set the standard image of the feared 
and hated Anabaptist for state-church Protestants and for Catholics 
up to most recent times. Against the background of this historio- 
graphical essay and an earlier general characterization by J. Horsch, 
“The Character of the Evangelical Anabaptists as Reported by Con- 
temporary Reformation Writers,’ MOR, VIII (1934), the specialized 
efforts of a number of Mennonite and state-church scholars to treat 
genetically the attitude of the individual Reformers with due attention 
to the Sitz im Leben of each are especially instructive. On the Reformer 
of Zurich there are the following: the edition by Fritz Blanke, church 
historian formerly at Konigsberg and now of Zurich, of Zwingli’s 
Catabaptistarum strophas elenchus (1527) with an introdiction by 
Walter Kohler, Zwinglis Werke, VI (Zurich, 1936) and J. F. Gerhard 
Goeters, “Ein Auszug aus Zwinglis . . . elenchus ein antitauferisches 
Flugblatt,” 77, IX (1953). H. Fast has an unpublished Heidelberg 
dissertation on Bullinger and the Anabaptists, 1956. On the Reformer 
of St. Gall, Dr. Joachim von Watt (brother-in-law of Conrad Grebel) 
there are two parerga by Pastor Conradin Bonorand, who has also 
brought to completion Werner Naf’s two-volume life of Vadian: “Eine 
unbekannte Schrift Vadians gegen die Taufer,’ 7Z, VIII (1952), 
315-317 and “J. V. und die Taufer,” Schweizer Beitrige sur allge- 
meinen Geschichte, XT (1953), 43-72. Bonorand shows that Vadian 
did not differ essentially from Zwingli on the propriety of putting 
Anabaptists to death as heretics. But his human friendship and rela- 
tionship by marriage to their chief spokesman may well have delayed 
his turning on them, tempering his utterances. But as physician and 
magistrate he was particularly concerned about the maintenance of 
public order and about preventative medicine in time of pestilence 
which the Anabaptists took “fatalistically” without being willing to co- 
operate with his measures. Bonorand notes that it was out of the works 
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of Tertullian presented to him by Grebel that Vadian at length drew 
his arguments against heresy. On the Reformer of Basel there is the 
following: Ernst Stahelin, church historian at Basel, Das theologt- 
sche Lebenswerk Ockolompads, Quellen und Forschungen zur Refor- 
mationsgeschichte (henceforth: QFRG), XXI (1939), ch. xiii, “Die 
Begegnung mit Taufern und Spiritualisten,” 377 ff. John H. Yoder 
has completed his Basel dissertation on “Die Gesprache zwischen 
Taufern und Reformatoren in der Schweiz, 1523-1538.’ William Kee- 
ney has deposited in the library at Hartford a multigraphed paper on 
“Calvin’s Treatment of the Anabaptists,” showing incidentally the 
extent of the movement in French-speaking territories. J. Goeters 
will edit two anti-Anabaptist works in the current Strasburg edition of 
the Bucer Corpus. On the Wittenberg Reformers there are the follow- 
ing: Martin Schmidt, “Luther und die Taufer im Gesamtverstandnis 
der christlichen Botschaft,”’ Die Zeichen der Zeit (1951), 81-97; Hayo 
Gerdes, Luthers Streit mit den Schwirmern um das rechte Verstandnis 
des Gesetzes Mose (Gottingen, 1955) with little Verstandnis, however, 
for the “fanatics,”; and Karl G. Steck, Luther und die Schwarmer, 
Theologische Studienheft 44 (Munich, 1955), with so much sympathy 
for the Spiritualists that he makes Luther their source! For this reason 
we look forward to the completion of another doctoral dissertation, that 
of the Goshen College history professor, John Oyer, ‘““The Writings of 
the Lutheran Reformers against the Anabaptists,” University of Chi- 
cago (under J. Pelikan), anticipated date, 1958. He will deal with Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, Rhegius, Myconius, Brenz. First drafts of certain 
chapters have already appeared as “The Writings of Melanchthon 
against the Anabaptists,”” MOR, XXVI (1952), 259-276 and of Lu- 
ther, VOR, XXVIII (1953), 100 ff. For the Netherlands where the 
Mennonites were frequently engaged in disputations with the Calvin- 
ists—from Menno Simons’ debates with John a Lasco into the seven- 
teenth century—we have the valuable doctoral dissertation of J. H. 
Wessel, De Leerstellige strijd tusschen Nederlandsche Gereformeerden 
en Doopsgeszinden in de 16e eeuw (Assen, 1946), wherein the points 
at issue are arranged systematically and chronologically and admirably 
documented as a compend. 


There remain to be mentioned at this point a number of recent 
works that freshly explore the Ritschlian thesis (see above) as to the 
subterranean influence of suppressed Anabaptism springing forth in 
the period of the Thirty Years’ War as tributary to Pietism: Friedrich 
Fritz, “Die Wiedertaufer und wiirttembergischer Pietismus.” Blatter 
fiir wiirttembergische Kirchengeschichte (henceforth, BWKG), 
XLITI (1939), 81-109, wherein the Lutheran pastor, building on 
Christoph Kolb (1902), confirms the persistence of Anabaptist and 
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Schwenckfeldian impulses in the radical Pietism of Wuerttemberg at 
the beginning of ihe eighteenth century. G. Bossert suggests the same 
(see below). For a broader coverage, see H. Bornkamm, Mystik 
(above), and R. Friedmann, ‘“Anabaptism and Pietism,” MOR, XIV 
(1940), 90-128, 149-169. 


3. Relation to Peasants’ War 

Besides the still insufficiently explored relationship of the Radical 
Reformation to classical and post-classical Protestantism and to the 
medieval religious underground, there is the long mooted question of 
the relationship of the Anabaptists and Spiritualists to the Peasants’ 
War and to the general unrest of the new “proletariat” in the mining 
villages and the larger towns. Friedrich Engels and Karl Kautsky pick- 
ed up, with approbation, what the Old Protestant polemicists had since 
the Reformation maintained, namely, the proposition that the Radicals, 
recruited from the same groups and areas affected by social unrest, 
constituted the theological epiphenomenon of revolution. Today there 
is only a residue of this earlier interest in treatments of the Anabaptists 
by non-Marxist historians. Nevertheless, since the Revolutionary Spir- 
itualist Miintzer was a leader of the War while the former rector of 
Luther’s university at Wittenberg, Carlstadt, was openly sympathetic 
with the strivings of the peasants, mention will be made here, for com- 
pleteness’ sake, of some of the social'literature and source collections. 

The most important recent collection of sources is a series of 
volumes, Akten sur Geschichte des Bauernkrieges in Mitteldeutschland, 
Vol. I, part i, by Otto Merx (Leipzig/Berlin, 1923); part ii edited by 
Gunther Franz from Merx’ literary remains, supplemented from new 
sources and considerably tightened in the presentation of the individ- 
ual items (1934); and Vol. II by Walther Peter Fuchs with the help 
of Franz (Jena, 1942). In the meantime Franz had written on the 
basis of these sources but going beyond Middle Germany Der deutsche 
Bauernkrieg (Munich/Berlin, 1933), an invaluable part of which are 
the three inset maps showing the late medieval disaffected areas and 
the region-by-region, month-by-month progress of the War of 1524/5. 
A second, popularized edition in 1943 brings a supplementary post- 
script with annotated bibliography, 1933-1943. To supplement the 
Merx-Franz-Fuchs sources for Middle Germany and the older collec- 
tions and to supply justificatory documents for his Bauernkrieg, Franz 
published a kind of volume II, Aktenband (Munich/Berlin, 1935) 
specializing in areas marginal to the main theaters of the War, for 
example, Alsace, Austria, and three Swiss cantons. Valentin Lotscher, 
in a Basel dissertation, examines the War from the point of view of 
the Confederation which had only known the late medieval peasant 
unrest in Der deutsche Bauernkrieg in der Darstellung und im Urteti 
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der seitgendssischen Schweizer (Basel, 1943). Leaving for another 
place the works on Mintzer, we mention here only the work of the 
Soviet professor and authority on Central Europe in the Reformation 
era, M. M. Smirin, Die Volksreformation des Thomas Miinzer und 
der grosse Bauernkrieg (1947; German ed., 1956), written in the tra- 
dition of Engels but with fresh working of the sources and the mono- 
graphic literature. 

The banners and other gear of the peasants preserved and/or pic- 
tured by contemporaries were often religiously decorated. Some ban- 
ners displayed characteristically, for example, the crucifixion scene 
with Mary and John on either side of the cross. The art historian R. M. 
Radbruch interprets this material in ‘Der deutsche Bauernstand zwi- 
schen Mittelalter und Neuzeit: Ein kunstgeschichtlicher Versuch,” 
Miinchener Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte, X (1941), 68-72. 

For the social sources of Anabaptism we have for the Dutch: W. 
L. C. Coenen’s overlooked Bijdrage tot de Kennis van de maatschap- 
pelijke verhoudingen van de zestiend-eeuwsche Doopers (Amsterdam, 
1920) ; for the Swiss: the Swiss doctoral dissertation of the American 
Mennonite Paul Peachey, Die soziale Herkunft der Schweizer Taufer 
in der Reformationsseit: Eine religionssoziologische Untersuchung 
(Karlsruhe, 1954), summarized as ‘Social Background and Social 
Philosophy of the Swiss Anabaptists, 1525-1540,” MOR, XXVIII 
(1954), 102-127: for Germany: the unpublished doctoral dissertation 
of P. von Zahn, “Studien zur Entstehung der sozialen Ideen des Tau- 
fertums in den ersten Jahren der Reformation,” Freiburg i/B, 1939; 
E. Teufel, “Die Beschlagnahme und Verwaltung des Taufergutes 
durch den Fiskus im Herzogtum Wuirttemberg,’ 7Z, VIII (1952) 
which throws light not only on the extent of the earthly possessions 
of Anabaptists in a typical region but also on a non-theological motiva- 
tion in persecuting heretics; for Austria: Paul Dedic, “The Social 
Background of the Austrian Anabaptists,’ MOR, XIII (1933), 4 ff. 
Gerhard J. Neumann assesses the economic and social factors in the 
migration between Germany and Moravia and return (ratio: 2:1) in 
“Nach und von Mahren; Aus der Taufergeschichte des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts,” ARG, XLVIII (1957), 75-90. 


4. The Radical Reformation and the Reformation Era 

Having brought together the recent literature on the relationship 
of the Radical Reformation as a whole (but primarily the Anabap- 
tists) to medieval sectarianism, to Magisterial Protestantism, and to 
the Peasants’ War, we may now look briefly, before turning to the 
three subgroupings, at the way the now much better grasped Radical 
Reformation is being fitted into the larger picture of the Reformation 
Era as a whole. As yet there is no comprehensive narrative that em- 
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bodies the recent research on all three groupings within the Radical 
Reformation. An older work of the Groningen liberal church historian 
J. Lindeboom cuts vertically through the whole of church history 
rather than transversely through our Era, namely, Stiefkinderen van 
het Christendom (1929). Stefan Hirzel’s Heimliche Kirche: Ketzer- 
chronik aus den Tagen der Reformation (Naumburg, 1952) is a popu- 
lar and partial account. The two American editors of the now bilingual 
ARG have effectively pictured the Radical Reformation in the larger 
canvas of their coverage of the whole Era in textbooks designed re- 
spectively for the seminary and the college; Roland Bainton, dean of 
the American historians of the whole left wing with a predilection for 
the Evangelical Rationalists, in The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century (Boston, 1952) and Harold Grimm of the University of 
Indiana in The Reformation Era 1500-1650 (New York, 1954). 
British Baptist Dr. Ernest A. Payne has contributed the chapter on 
the Anabaptists in the forthcoming revision of Vol. II, The Reforma- 
tion, in the Cambridge Modern History. 

“A Bibliography of Material in English Translation Written by 
Representatives of the Radical Reformation [including the Evan- 
gelical Rationalists]"” was asembled by the present writer in The 
Library of Christian Classics, XXV, pp. 285 ff. These titles are for 
the most part not listed in the present survey. 

From this point on we shall discuss the writings on the Radical 
Reformation successively under the headings Anabaptists, Spiritual- 
ists, and Evangelical Rationalists, bringing these three groupings to- 
gether again only at the end in a synoptic presentation under the rubric 
“Theology and Ethics of the Radical Reformation.” 


IV. THe ANABAPTISTS 

The Anabaptists, now clearly differentiated from the Spiritual- 
ists and the Antitrinitarians, have been treated comprehensively in 
a number of recent works. First to be mentioned are two by leading rep- 
resentatives, now deceased, of two major branches of the American 
Mennonite community. The more popular account, covering the Men- 
nonites in the New World as well, is that of Charles Henry Smith, The 
Story of the Mennonites, reedited by C. Krahn (Newton, Kansas, 
1950; 1957. A pioneer study in America was that of C. H. Wedel, first 
president of Bethel College, Abriss der Geschichte der Mennoniten, 
4 vols. [ Newton, 1900-04].) The other is a part of a two-volume work, 
covering the same ground as Smith and long anticipated by first-draft 
chapters appearing in MOR, that of J. Horsch, The Mennonites in Eu- 
rope, Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History, I (Scottdale, 
Penna., 1942). The Yale doctoral dissertation of Franklin Littell, 
formerly of Boston University and now director of the Franz Lieber 
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Haus in Bad Godesberg, though it stresses one doctrine, is actually a 
very useful introduction to the whole Anabaptist movement, The Ana- 
baptist View of the Church, Brewer Prize Essay, Studies in Church 
History, VIII (1952). Long out of print, it will reappear substantially 
revised in the Beacon Press, Boston, 1957."* There are also two recent 
British Baptist accounts. That of R. J. Smithson, The Anabaptists: 
Their Contribution to our Protestant Heritage (London, 1953), though 
it minimizes the possible influence of Continental Anabaptists on Eng- 
lish seventeenth-century Baptists, pays tribute to their valor and use- 
fully treats their theology systematically, including their eschatology. 
The other is that of Payne, The Anabaptists of the Sixteenth Century 
and their Influence on the Modern World (London, 1949). 


The Dutch have produced no recent comprehensive study of the 
Anabaptists in all lands, tending instead to nationalize and denomina- 
tionalize their presentations. 

The recent German efforts that can be mentioned at this point are 
not comprehensive either but, because of their special features, very 
useful. The first is the three-volume series of biographies by a leading 
German Mennonite pastor and editor, Wilhelm Wiswedel, Bilder und 
Fithrergestalten aus dem Taufertum (Kassel, 1928-52). As this work 


stresses biography, the second usefully stresses regional developments. 
This is Horst Penner’s Weltweite Briiderschaft: Ein mennonitisches 
Geschichtsbuch (Karlsruhe, 1955) which gives numerous maps with 
the dates of the beginnings of Anabaptist congregations in each region. 


The Swiss effort is that of the Mennonite leader Samuel Geiser 
and others, Kurzgefasste Darstellung der wichtigsten Ereignisse des 
Taufertums (Karlsruhe, 1931) with general European coverage but 
with stress upon Switzerland and with a good section on the theology 
of the movement. 

So much for the more general works on the Anabaptists. We 
now turn to source collections and monographs devoted to special types 
and regions. 

One of the new trends in the study of the Radical Reformation 
and particularly of the Anabaptists is the recognition of the importance 
of régional differences and of the pre-eminence of leaders and their 
followings in the constitution of the movement. Commonly a group 
was known by its leader’s name, as for example, the Philippites, Ob- 
benites, Gabrielites. It is becoming clear that Anabaptist conventicles 
in the same town or region might be under separate leaders and have 
little or nothing to do with one another. 

There were three principal Anabaptist hearths, each of which 
might claim precedence, namely Zurich, Nuremburg, and Amsterdam. 
It is in Zurich that Anabaptism, under the patrician, sometime hu- 
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manist, and early friend of Zwingli, Conrad Grebel, was palpably the 
most “Protestant.” It was a radical expression of Zwingli’s sacra- 
mentarian, biblical reformation with a stress on the priesthood of all 
believers and on the authority of the New Testament alone. And, of 
course, it was in the canton of Zurich that the first re-baptism took 
place, January 21, 1525. 

By an instructive coincidence, this is also the exact date of the ban- 
ishment of John Denck from Nuremberg, where Osiander had pilloried 
the humanist head of St. Sebald’s school. In Denck medieval mysticism 
was much more evident than in Grebel, and Joachimite and Hussite 
impulses were also more likely in this region. 

It has been pointed out’ that two basic and different currents 
were set in motion within Anabaptism, namely, in Zurich the principle 
of the free church (with greater stress than in Denck on baptism and 
ban) over against the Zwinglian prophetic theocracy and in Nur- 
emberg that of free will (with greater stress than in Grebel on the co- 
incidence of the inner and outer Word) over against the predestin- 
arianism of Luther. The Denckian current can be followed for a long 
time before it merges completely with that of the Swiss Brethren. 

A third regional type of Anabaptism may, for convenience, be 
connected with Amsterdam, which was a kind of left-wing metropole 
for both Lower Germany and the Low Lands. If believers’ baptism be 
taken as the definitive principle of Anabaptism, as the name itself to 
be sure requires, then Amsterdam must yield to Zurich for first place; 
but the radical reconception of the sacrament of the altar is no less 
characteristic of the Anabaptists than their reconception of the sacra- 
ment of the font. In breaking with the medieval view on the eucharist, 
the Dutch Sacramentarians preceded the Swiss Brethren. Indeed Zwin- 
gli’s own Sacramentarianism was confirmed by the Dutch Sacramen- 
tarian Cornelius Hoen, whose letter on the Supper Zwingli himself 
published. 

Zurich, Nuremberg, Amsterdam, each was, then, a focal point 
of a distinctive impulse within the broader movement of Anabaptism. 
To complete this schematization, we may add that Augsburg and 
Strassburg were the centers where Upper German (“Denckian’’) and 
Swiss (“Grebelian’”) Anabaptism mingled. that Mtinster was the place 
where German and Dutch Anabaptism went berserk, that Nikolsburg 
or Austerlitz in Moravia may be taken as the place where the non- 
violent collectivist impulse within Anabaptism became evangelically 
organized by the Hutterites, and that Strassburg again became the 
center where, after the debacle of Miinster and the withdrawal of the 
communistic Moravians, the remnants of Anabaptism in Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland became fully conscious of themselves as a 
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church apart (the Strassburg Conference, 1568).'* From this schemati- 
zation it is clear that Zurich was only the first among three equally 
significant centers. 

We shall review the new literature regionally in the following 
order: 1) the Swiss Brethren, 2) the Upper German, 3) the Austrian, 
and 4) the Moravian Anabaptists (the Hutterites), 5) the Hofmann- 
ite - Obbenite - Mennonite movement in the Netherlands and Lower 
Germany, 6) the Miinsterites and Revolutionary Anabaptists apart, 
7) certain marginal Anabaptists considered apart from locale, and 8) 
the English Anabaptists. 


1. The Swiss Brethren 

There is no recent, full-scale, and balanced coverage of the Swiss 
Brethren, comparable to Henry S. Burrage’s The History of the Ana- 
baptists in Switzerland (1882).’° The nearest to it is Bender’s defini- 
tive biography, Conrad Grebel (c. 1498-1526): The Founder of the 
Swiss Brethren, Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History, (hence- 
forth: SAMH) No. 6 (Scottdale, Pa., 1950). Several preliminary 
drafts of what was originally a doctoral dissertation preceded the 
volume in the form of articles, for example, “Conrad Grebel as a 
Zwinglian, 1522-1523,” MOR, XV (1941). This biography has be- 
come a major factor in fixing the, for some time now, emergent image 
of the whole Anabaptist movement as radically Protestant, (sola fide, 
sola scriptura), neither Erasmian nor medieval sectarian in inspiration. 

Four close associates of Grebel have recently received attention, 
William Reublin, Felix Manz, John Brotli, and George Blaurock in 
the articles of: H. Fast, “Neues zum Leben Wilhelm Reublins,” 7Z, 
XI (1955), 438 ff.; Ekkehard Krajewski, FM (Cassel, 1957); J. A. 
Moore, “J. B.,” The Baptist Quarterly Review, XV (1953), 29-34, and 
Der starke Jorg: Die Geschichte Jérg Blaurocks des Tdauferfithrers 
und Missionars (Kassel, 1955). An article by Oskar Vasella, professor 
of history in Fribourg, though devoted in principle to the rise of Ana- 
baptism in that part of present-day Switzerland (the Grisons) which 
in the Reformation Era was the territory of the three Rhaetian 
Leagues, is primarily a treatment of Blaurock on the basis of new 
material in the episcopal archive of Chur (Coire), ‘““Von den Anfangen 
der biinderischen Tauferbewegung,” Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische 
Kirchengeschichte (henceforth ZSKG) XIX (1939), 165-184. To re- 
turn to Zurich, L. von Muralt and W. Schmid have re-edited, enlarged, 
and recalendared the Zurich archival sources on the Brethren, thus 
replacing Emil Egli’s Aktensammlung with their Quellen zur Ge- 
schichte der Taufer in der Schweiz, I Ziirich (Zurich/Zollikon, 1952). 
O. Vasella, reviewing the volume, immediately saw fresh implications 
for the correlation of social and political unrest and the rise of Ana- 
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baptism for the whole area of the Confederation in “Zur Geschichte 
der Tauferbewegung in der Schweiz,” ZSKG, XLVIII (1954), 179- 
186. Before the von Muralt-Schmid recalendaring of the sources, the 
best account of the Zurich movement was that of W. Kohler, ‘Die 
Zuricher Taufer,’ written to commemorate the quatercentenary of the 
first re-baptism in 1525.” More recently the first days of the move- 
ment, momentous in their evangelical forthrightness, have been mar- 
velously reconstructed right down to the present-day numbers ot the 
featured houses surviving in Zollikon and Zurich, by F. Blanke, Briider 
in Christo: Die Geschichte der altesten Taufergemeinde (Zollikon, 
1525) (Zurich, 1955). A number of preliminary sketches for this 
fascinating canvas appeared in German, French, and English.” 

For St. Gall, besides two articles mentioned previously in connec- 
tion with Vadian, there are the unpublished thesis by Hans Rudolf 
Schibli, “Die Wiedertaufer in St. Gall im 16. Jahrhundert,” Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Ruschlikon (Zurich), 1950 and two articles 
by J. Horsch, “Swiss Brethren in St. Gall and Appenzell,” MQOk, VII 
(1933), 205-226 and “An Inquiry into the Truth of the Accusation 
of Fanaticism and Crime,” MQR, VIII (1934), 18 ff. concerning the 
cause célébre in St. Gall of an allegedly Anabaptist and religiously im- 
portuned fratricide. For Solothurn there are two essays by Gotthold 
Appenzeller, ‘“Solothurner Taufertum im 16. Jahrhundert,” Fest- 
schrift Eugen Tatarinoff (Solothurn, 1939), 110-134 and “Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des Solothurner Taufertums,” Solothurnische Ge- 
schichte, XIV (1941). For Lucerne one recent item: Willy Brandly, 
‘“Tauferprozesse in Luzern im 16. Jahrhundert,” Zwingliana, VIII 
(1944), Nr. 2. 

For Bern von Muralt projects two volumes in his four-volume 
QOuellen,” namely, Volume III for the archival sources in general and 
Volume IV for the Bern Disputation of 1538. The significance of this 
disputation has been recently written up by J. P. Matthijssen, MOR, 
XXII (1948), 19-33. Joachim Staedke has written “Anfange des 
Taufertums in Bern,” 7Z, XLV (1955), showing, as against E. Mul- 
ler, that the movement is not to be dated earlier than the spring of 1525 
and that it was not an independent outcropping.** The doctoral work 
of the American Mennonite Delbert Gratz, Bernese Anabaptists and 
their American Descendants, SAMH No. 8 (Scottdale, 1953) has a 
compact section based on the most recent literature for the Reformation 
Era but is largely taken up with the seventeenth century and beyond. 
Gratz, Fast, and Bender discuss Bernese Anabaptism in research notes, 
MOR, XXXI (1957), 292-5. 

For the Italians in the Grisons we have Peter Dalbert, Die Re- 
formation in den italienischen Talschaften Graubiindens nach dem 
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Briefwechsel Bullingers (Zurich, 1948) and Emil Camenish, Geschich- 
te der Reformation und Gegenreformation in der ttalienischen 
Stdtalern Graubiindens (Chur, 1950). 


2. Upper Germany 

George Blaurock is the principal channel through which the fresh 
vitality of the Swiss Brethren passed into Austria and thence to Mora- 
via; Suabian Michael Sattler, formerly a prior in the Black Mountains, 
was the channel through which it passed into Upper Germany. Of his 
formulation of the Schleitheim Confession we shall speak under the 
section on Theology and Ethics. Here we mention the vivid recon- 
struction by Gustav Bossert Jr., ‘Michael Sattler’s Trial and Martyr- 
dom in 1527,” MOR, XXV (1951), 201-218. 

The literature on other contemporary and later South German 
leaders continues to mount. 

On John Deneck (1495-1527), a more contemplative Anabaptist, 
there have been a whole series of biographies from Keller (1882), 
L. G. Haake (1897), C. Boerlage (1921), investigating medieval an- 
tecedents of his thought, F. Weiss (1924), A. Schwindt (1924), A. 
Coutts (1927), O. Vittali (1932), stressing his theology, A. Hege 
( Tiibingen, unpublished dissertation, 1932), to the most recent works 
by Pastors Georg Baring and Walter Fellmann, Hans Denck: Schrif- 
ten QFRG, XXIV (—OQGT, VI: 1 and 2) (Gutersloh, 1956), and Jan 
J. Kiwiet, “The Life of H. D.,” MOR XXXI (1957), 227-59. 

Although Denck convened the famous Martyrs’ Synod in Augs- 
burg (1526) and was disparagingly but significantly styled “abbot of 
the Anabaptists” by a contemporary hostile Protestant, he has of late 
been pushed to the margin of contemporary Mennonite scholarship, 
partly because of his Spiritual tendencies from the start and his “‘re- 
traction” at the end and partly because of the “discovery” of the en- 
gineer-theologian Pilgram Marpeck. 

Marpeck (c. 1495-1556) emerged as the principal spokesman of 
Upper German and Swiss Anabaptism after the deaths of Denck, Sat- 
tler, and Grebel. He was the vigorous theological opponent of the 
Evangelical Spiritualist Caspar Schwenckfeld. Although a major work 
of Marpeck was lost in the Strassburg fire of 1870, several other 
writings have been discovered or, though known in MS, for the first 
time printed. See Johann Loserth, MOR, II (1928), esp pp. 11-15; 
Christian Hege, “P. M. und die oberdeutschen Taufgesinnten: Neuere 
Forschungsergebnisse,’ ARG, XXXVII (1940), 249-257; H. Fast, 
“P. M. und das oberdeutsche Taufertum: Ein neuer Handschrift- 
fund,” ARG, XLVII (1956), 212-242. A whole issue of MOR was 
devoted to Marpeck, XII (1938) with a Life by J. C. Wenger, 137- 
166 and continued in the following issue, 269-270 and adapted for CH, 
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IX (1940), 24-36. Of considerable interest is Frank Wray’s demon- 
stration that Marpeck adapted the Bekentnisse of Bernard Rothmann 
for his Vermanung of 1542, ARG, XLVITI (1956), 243-251. The most 
recent work is the Zurich dissertation of the Dutch Mennonite Jan J. 
Kiwiet, P. M.: Sein Kreis und seine Theologie ca 1495-15506 (Cassel, 
1957). It is in this thesis that the very useful distinction between 
Denckian and Grebelian Anabaptism noticed above is worked out. In- 
cidentally, Kiwiet’s interest in the Denckian stream grew out of his 
Riuschlikon B. D. thesis, “Hans Denck and his Teaching” (1954). 
Kiwiet’s interest in Marpeck is in part traceable, as he says, to his in- 
terest in recovering a fresh start for working out a free-church ec- 
clesiology over against spiritualizing trends today. 

Balthasar Hubmaier, doctor of theology under Dr. John Eck of 
Ingolstadt, reformer of Waldshut, debater with Zwingli, founder of 
the Anabaptist community of Nikolsburg whence issued the party of 
the Stabler (destined to be called the Hutterites), publisher of a series 
of major theological tracts, and martyr in Vienna (1529), has re- 
ceived more recent attention from Baptists than from Mennonites be- 
cause of his position on the sword (which was akin to that of the less 
belligerent among the Magisterial Reformers). Recent studies include 
G. Franz, “Die XII Artikel der Bauern,’” dRG XXXVI (1937), 193- 
213 (Hubmaier not their author); W. Wiswedel, “B. H., der Vor- 
kampfer fiir Glaubens- und Gewissensfreiheit”’ (Kassel, 1939) ; idem, 
“Dr. B. H.,” Zeitschrift fiir bayrische Kirchengeschichte (henceforth: 
ZBKG) XV (1940). Dr. Robert Macoskey has written a thesis on 
Hubmaier at Ruschlikon and assembled a complete collection of his 
works in microfilm, copies of which are deposited at Union Theological 
Seminary and Harvard Divinity School. A complete collection of 
Hubmaier’s works, original imprints or transcripts, with typescript 
translation is at William Jewell College. 

Turning from biographical to regional studies, we may mention 
first a few smaller items before going into the monumental Taufer- 
Akten. A good essay based on freshly assembled sources on the Ana- 
baptists and Schwenckfeldians and with implications for a larger area 
is that of Gustav Bossert, Jr., “Aus der nebenkirchlichen religidsen 
Bewegung der Reformationszeit in Wurttemberg,” BWKG, n. F., 
XXX (1929), 1-41. Others are Clauss, “Kleine Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Wiedertaufer in Franken,’ ZBKG, XV (1941), 105 ff. 
and XVI (1942), 165 ff.; W. Fellmann, “Fiinf alte Wormser Taufer- 
drucke in der Wormser Stadtbibliothek,” Mennonitische Geschichts- 
blatter (henceforth: MG) IT (1937), 25-31: H. Klugkist Hesse, Adolf 
Clarenbach: Ein Beitrag zur Friihgeschtchte des Evangeliums im 
Westen Deutschlands (Neuwied, 1929). 
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We may now detail the new source materials available or projected, 
the “Taufer-Akten” mentioned above.** It will be helpful to list them 
as they will eventually stand on the shelf rather than in the order of 
their actual or projected appearance. Originally they took their num- 
ber from the volume of QFRG in which they happened to appear. 
Since 1951 they have carried also a subsidiary series number of their 


first in the project was a magnificent volume by the Lutheran pastors 
Gustav Bossert Sr. and Jr., Herzogtum Wiirttemberg, 1 (1930). Its 
companion, Volume II, is awaited. The second to come was edited by 
Karl Schornbaum, Markgraftum Brandenburg - Ansbach - Bayreuth, 
Bayern, 1 (1934). Ansbach and Bayreuth, the two principalities to the 
south and north of the imperial city of Nuremberg, belonged to a 
branch of the Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg. The volume, though not 
as generous with its selections as the Bossert achievement, is especially 
valuable because of the light it sheds on Nuremberg, even though the 
main Nuremberg sources remain to be edited. Since the War, in the 
new series, Schornbaum has brought out Bayern II (1951) with the 
acts from the archives of the five imperial cities of Schweinfurt, Roth- 
enburg, Nordlingen, Kaufbeuren, and Regensburg. Three more Ba- 
varian volumes were projected to cover Nuremberg’ and Augsburg, 
the Franconian prince-bishoprics, and other Upper and Lower Ba- 
varian spiritual and temporal territories. One volume, originally fore- 
seen in the series, has since been published under separate auspices, 
the Hessian Wiedertauferakten, 1527-1626, edited by the Quaker pas- 
tor, Theodor Sippell, et al., G. Franz, Urkundliche Quellen zur hes- 
sischen Reformationsgeschichte, IV (Marburg, 1951).*° Dr. Man- 
fred Krebs completed Baden und Pfalz (1951).*° We have already 
mentioned the works of Denck appearing in the series. A Silesian 
volume to be edited by Pastor Karl Wotschke was originally foreseen 
along with two volumes for the Lower Rhine. A volume for Alsace 
and the theologically very rich archives of Strassburg is promised 
for 1957, edited by M. Krebs and Dr. Jean Rott, Librarian of the 
University.”* 

The third and last volume to be published in the old pre-war series 
of Taufer-Akten was that of Lydia Miller, Die Glaubenszeugnisse 
oberdeutscher Taufgesinnten, I (1938). This was for the most part 
Hutterite material and Volume II, edited by R. Friedmann and prom- 
ised for September 1957, will be even more fully Hutterite (mostly 
doctrinal and disciplinary epistles) and will presumably contain fuller 
texts than Volume I. This leads us to the new Austrian titles. 


3. Austria 
Under the heading of Austria we have in mind primarily the area 
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embraced in the present republic, but some of the titles include refer- 
ences to the older Hapsburg territories (both the patchwork of an- 
cestral lands to the West of which Ensisheim in Alsace was the ad- 
ministrative center and the regions covered by the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire to 1918). Moreover, because the Hutterites of Moravia were 
originally recruited in the valleys of the Tyrol, there is a good deal of 
overlapping between the material given here and that to be presented 
under the next rubric, Moravia and the Hutterites. 

Indeed we may bring together at this juncture the three recent 
bibliographical surveys that cover both Austria and Moravia: J. 
Loserth, “Recent Research in the History of the Tyrol-Moravian Ana- 
baptists,’” MOR, Il (1928), 5-15, actually the academic reminiscences 
of a pioneer in modern left-wing research and hence a useful link with 
an older generation of scholarship; P. Dedic, “Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte des Osterreichischen Protestantismus: Sammelbericht uber die 
Epoche 1918-1938," ARG, XXXV_ (1938), esp. “Taufertum,”’ pp. 
277-281; R. Friedmann, “Comprehensive View of Research on the 
Hutterites 1880-1950,” MOR, XXIV (1950), 353-363; P. Peachey, 
“Recent Tyrolese Anabaptist Research,’ MOR, XXVII (1953), 76. 

Dr. Grete Mecenseffy of the Protestant Faculty of Vienna has 
placed the Anabaptists in the larger settings, Die Geschichte des Pro- 
testantismus in Oesterreich (Graz/Cologne, 1956), ch. V,”* and has 
concurrently stressed the role of John Hut (as over against the empha- 
sis of Mennonite historiography on George Blaurock ) in the communi- 
cation of the Anabaptist gospel in Austria: “Die Herkunft des ober- 
deutschen Taufertums”, ARG, XLVII (1956), 252-259; also in 
Antwort: Karl Barth sum 60. Geburtstag (Zurich/Zollikon, 1956). 
Hugo Alker describes “Eine Tatiferhandschrift des 16. Jahrhunderts 
aus der Universitatsbibliothek in Wien,’ ARG, XLVI (1955), 228- 
243. 

Tyrol and Carinthia feature in the recent regional studies. For 
the latter we have J. Loserth, ‘“ Anabaptists in Carinthia in the Six- 
teenth Century,’ MOR, XXI (1947), 235-247 and R. Friedmann’s 
‘Additional Comments,” ibid., 248-251. For Tyrol we have Georg 
Loesche, “Archivalische Beitrage zur Geschichte des Taufertums und 
des Protestantismus in Tirol und Voralberg,” Jahrbuch der Gesell- 
schaft fiir die Geschichte des Protestantismus in ehemaligem und in 
neuem Oesterreich, XLVII (1926) and Ernst Correll, ‘““Anabaptism in 
the Tyrol,” MOR, I (1927), 49-60. The Innsbruck doctor Franz Kolb 
has devoted a monograph to the valley whence Jacob Hutter came, Die 
Wiedertiufer im Wipptal, Schlern-Schriften, No. 74 (Innsbruck, 
1951). Another Innsbruck scholar Eduard Widmoser brings together 
his own research and that of three other topographic, socio-historical 
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dissertations on selected Tyrolese valleys by Kolb, Skinzinger, and K.°‘ 
Kuppelwieser to present an over-all view in “Das Tiroler Taufertum,” 
Tiroler Heimat, XV (1951), 45-89, showing that a substantial number 
of free farmers, burghers, and even an occasional noble family were 
recruited by the Anabaptist preachers, partly because of the chronical- 
ly poor parochial ministrations for the valley people by the old Church. 
Franz H. Riedel carries on the work of Widmoser, supplying also 
a map of the Tyrolese settlements in Moravia and Slovakia, in ‘Von 
Tirol uber Mahren in die Welt: Vom Schicksal der ausgewanderten 
Tiroler Wiedertaufer,” ibid., XVII (1953), 143-147. 


4. Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia; and the Hutterites 

It will not be amiss to mention a few titles of works dealing with 
the state of the Hussite communities on the eve of, and during, the 
Reformation Era; for, although the contacts between the new and the 
older radicals was minimal, the Prague Compactata and other Bo- 
hemian and Moravian political concessions to the “Reformation before 
the Reformation’”’ paved the way for the accommodations possible on 
the lands of Moravian magnates for the settlement of a fresh genera- 
tion of communitarian radicals. One may mention Otakar Odlozilik, 
“Two Reformation Leaders of the Unitas Fratrum,” CH, 1X (1940); 
Prof. Amadeo Molnar of the Caroline University, Bratr Lukds, Bo- 
hoslovec Jednoty, 1 (Prague, 1948) which deals with the re-statement 
of the theology and the re-constitution of the Unitas Fratrum by 
Brother Lucas (c. 1458-1528); V. L. Tapie, Une Eglise tchéque au 
XVe siecle: L’Unité des Fréres ( Paris, 1934); and Eduard Heymann, 
John Ziska ( Princeton, 1956), which, though it is for an earlier phase 
of Hussitism and is primarily political and social, contains references 
to the most recent literature in the whole field of Hussitism. 

The only item dealing with contacts between Anabaptists and 
Utraquists is that of W. Wiswedel, “Oswald Glait von Jannitz,” Zcit- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (henceforth, ZGK), LVI (1937), 550- 
564, wherein is discussed the early history of the Nikolsburg com- 


munity and the calling of a synod by a Moravian nobleman March 14, 
1526 at Austerlitz to bring together the Utraquists and_ the 
“Evangelicals.” 


For the Hutterites and the antecedent Tyrolese-Nikolsburg move- 
ment the fullest over-all account is that of J. Horsch, The Hutterite 
Brethren, 1528-1931, Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History, 
No. 2 (Scottdale, 1931).* The serialized study of Frantisek Hruby 
tells the story in greater detail for the period from 1526 to their ban- 
ishment in 1622 (partly because of their sympathizing with the Bo- 
hemian uprising that opened the Thirty Years’ War), “Die Wieder- 
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taufer in Mahren,” ARG, XXX (1933), 1-36, 170-211; XXXII 
(1935), 1-40. 

A major new source for both Horsch and Hruby is the Hutterite 
Chronicle, the original manuscript codex reposing in the Bruderhot 
in Bon Homme, S. D. It was first edited by R. Wolkan as Geschichts- 
Buch der Hutterischen Briider (McLeod/Vienna, 1923) and then more 
critically with a useful glossary by the Northwestern University pro- 
fessor of Germanic languages A. J. F. Ziegelschmid as Die dlteste 
Chrontk der Hutterischen Briider (1943).*" The special merit of 
Hruby’s work is that it uses profusely the non-Hutterite sources to 
round out the political, social, and economic perspectives lost to view 
when we are entirely taken up with in-group sources. Hruby had at his 
disposal the provincial records for Brno,” the correspondence of Mora- 
vian nobles about their estates, and the correspondence of the Cardinal 
bishop of Olmttz. R. Friedmann, anticipating his QGT edition of the 
Hutterite epistles, has written variously on this rich source material 
as follows: ‘Eine dogmatische Hauptschrift der hutterischen Taufer- 
gemeinde in Mahren,” ARG, XXVIII (1931), 80-111, 207, 241; 
XXIX (1932), 1-17; and several articles on the epistles, MOR, XX 
(1946), 93 ff.: XXIV (1950), 353-362. On the first leader of the 
Hutterites Hans Fischer has published his Viennese doctoral dis- 
sertation Jacob Huter: Leben, Frommigkeit, Briefe ( Newton, Kansas, 
1956). 

Not all the Anabaptists of Moravia were Hutterite. H. De Wind 
supplies us with “A Sixteenth Century Description [by a traveling 
Italian] of Religious Sects in Austerlitz, Moravia,” MOR, XXIX 
(1955), 44-53. Some time back Albert H. Newman wrote of Hubmaier 
in Nikolsburg for the Goshen College Record, XXVII (1926). W. 
Wiswedel discusses an anti-communitarian, Spiritualist defector from 
the Hutterite community and his principal treatise, Untershied gott- 
licher und menschlicher Wetsheit (1544) in “Gabriel Ascherham und 
die nach ihm benannte Bewegung [Gabrielisten],” ARG, XXIV 
(1937), 1-35. Gerhard J. Neumann has written on Anabaptist im- 
migration into and return from Moravia in 4RG, XLVIII (1957), 


75-90. 


. Vol. XXV, Anabaptist and Spiritual (1940) and Part II Gemeentelijk Leven, 
Writers (Philadelphia, 1957), Introdue- 1650-1735. (Edited from the literary 


tion. ‘ 

2. Geist und Schrift, bei Sebastian Franck: 
Eine Studie zur Geschichte des Spiritual- 
ismus in der Reformationszeit (1892). 


3. A parergon appears as ‘‘Anabaptists in 


Thessalonica?,’?’ MQR, XXI (1955), 70- 
73. 

. This was followed by a second volume 
for the period 1600 to 1735: Part I 


remains of the author, 1950). 


5. Kiihler’s doctoral work had been Het 


Socinianisme in Nederland (1902). 


3. In English, MQR, XXVII (1953), 3-16. 


Cf. the critical response by R. Stupper- 
ich, ‘*Melancthon und die Taufer,’’ 
Kerygma und Dogma, III (1957), 
150-170. 
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. The principal holdings are in Bethel 
College in Kansas and Goshen College 
in Indiana. Corresponding collections 
for other American denominations de- 
riving directly or indirectly from the 
Radical Reformation are the Schwenck- 
felder Library in Pennsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Starr King School for 
the Ministry in Berkeley, California 
which houses the Unitariana collected 
over a life-time by Earl M. Wilbur. 

. The publishers, through American Men- 
nonite subvention of the still incomplete 
Mennonitisches Lexikon, acquired Eng- 
lish-language publishing rights of the 
German work. The fresh articles and 
the often major revisions of the German 
articles in the light of subsequent re- 
search make the American publication 
more authoritative than the German or- 
iginal. 

. This is a major Church historical pub- 
lication. (Earlier the Goshen College 
Record carried comparable articles.) 
The first 25 volumes are indexed by 
Nelson P. Springer, MQR, XXVI 
(1952), 65-91; subsequent volumes in 
XXX (1956), 281-288. A more popular 
periodical, Mennonite Life, contains oc- 
casional historical articles and regularly 
lists in the April issue since 1947 all 
Anabaptist-Mennonite books and _ar- 
ticles in non-Mennonite periodicals. The 
corresponding German periodical is the 
Mennonitische Geschichtsblatter (hence- 
forth: MGB). 

Mention can be made here of corres- 

ponding American denominational peri- 
odicals: The Schwenkfeldian, The Pro- 
ceedings of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety, The Chronicle (American Bap- 
tist), The Review and Ezpositor 
(Southern Baptist), all of which occa- 
sionally present material on the Radical 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
. His ‘‘ Historiography of the Mennonites 
in the Netherlands’’ is a comprehensive 
account beginning with the primary and 
secondary literature of the sixteenth 
century. It was slightly enlarged and 
revised under the same title in MQR, 
XVIII (1944), 195-224 and then fur- 
ther adapted as an article in ME, II, 
758-765. 
. This is a slightly altered version of 
what appeared as a companion piece to 
Krahn’s article in ME, II, 751-758. This 
survey absorbs most of Bender’s earlier 
surveys, e.g., ‘‘Recent Anabaptist Bib- 
liographies,’’ MQR, XXIV (1950), 88- 
91. 


2. Kohler’s survey is entitled ‘‘Das Tau- 


fertum in der neueren kirchenhistorisch- 
en Forschung,’’ ARG, XXXVI (1940), 
93-107; XIII (1941), 349-364; XXXIX 
(1943), 246-270; XLIV (1948), 164- 
186. Teufel’s entitled ‘‘Taufertum und 
Quakertum im Lichte der neueren 
Forschung,’’ actually gives almost no 


attention to Quakers as such and treats 
only a few Spiritualists and Evangelical 
Rationalists. It appears in TR, new 
series, XII (1940), 99-179; XIII 
(1941), 21-57, 103-127, 183-197; XIV 
(1942), 27-52, 124-154; XV (1943), 
56-80; XVII (1948), 161-181; XX 
(1952), 361-370. 


3. The book, supplemented by the other 


studies, will soon appear in English 
translation in the Beacon Press, Boston. 


. An earlier work much more closely relat- 


ed to our theme than some of the more 
recent studies by philologists and Neer- 
landici is that of J. Loosjes, ‘‘De In- 
vloed der Rederijkers op de Hervorm- 
ing,’’ Stemmen voor Vaarheid en Vrede, 
XLVI (1909), 246, 359, 413, 609. 


5. Above at n. 6. 
. Littell has also written a brief up-to- 


date synoptic account in Brethren Life 
and Thought, II, (1957), 13-20, which 
will later appear as ‘‘Anabaptists’’ in 
the Encyclopedia of Southern Baptists. 


. By Jan Kiwiet, discussed below in con- 


nection with Pilgram Marpeck. 


. On the significance thereof, see H. Ben- 


der, ‘‘The Discipline Adopted by the 
Strasburg Conference,’’ MQR, I (1927), 
57-66. 


. As an antiquarian note, attention may 


be called to the fact that Burrage pre- 
pared the first research-progress report 
on the left wing for the Society, ‘‘The 
Anabaptists of the Sixteenth Century,’’ 
American Society of Church History, 
Reports and Papers, III (1890), 145- 
164. 


. Gedenkschrift zum 400 jiahrigen Ju- 


bildum der Taufgesinnten oder Mennon- 
iten, ed. by Christian Neff (Ludwigs- 
hafen, 1925). Among other valuable 
contributions the Gedenkschrift con- 
tains Pilgram Marbeck’s Vermanung of 
1542, edited by J. Loserth. 


. ‘*La Préhistoire de l’Anabaptisme a 


Zurich,’’ Mélanges historiques offerts 
a M. Jean Meyerhoffer (Lausanne, 
1952), 17-29; ‘‘Die Entstehung der 
ailtesten Tdufergemeinde,’? TZ, VIII 
(1952), 241 ff., translated into English 
for MQR, XXVII (1953), 17-33. 


2. We have entioned Vol. I, Zurich. Vol. 


II is on Eastern Switzerland. 


3. Cf. Richard Feller, ‘‘Anfange des 


Tiufertums in Bern,’’ Archiv des his- 
torischen Vereins des Kantons Bern, 
XXXI (1932), 105-122. 


. After n. 9. A useful orientation to the 


whole project is that of H. Bender, 
‘Publication and Research Projects in 
Anabaptist-Mennonite History,’’ MQR, 
XXIII (1949), esp. pp. 48-52 and more 
succinctly and with adjustment to exi- 
gencies in the editorial policy, MQR, 
XXXI (1957) esp. p. 99: and more 
recently, Walter Eisenbeis, ML, Jan- 
uary, 1957. For impressions of the 
contents of the several volumes, see 
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W. Ko6hler, ‘‘Das Tiaufertum...,’’ 
ARG, XL (1940), esp. 250-256; E. 
Teufel, ‘‘Taiufertum...,’’ TR, XIV 
(1942), 27 to the end of the instalments. 


5. An earlier, often unnoticed work on 


Nuremberg may be mentioned here: 
Austin Evans, An Episode in the Strug- 
gle for Religious Freedom: The Sec- 
taries of Nuremberg, 1524-1588 (New 
York, 1924). 

Drawn upon by R. Bainton, ‘‘The Great 
Commission,’’ ML, VIII (1953), 183- 


188, 


7, Discussed in MQR, XXVII (1953), 158 


f.; MGB, X (1952), 15. 


28. There are scarcely any recent studies 


of Anabaptism in Germanic 9France. 
Since 1918 the Protestant community 
has had perhaps enough to do to vindi- 
cate the Protestant tradition in Stras- 
bourg; and the Radicals have been left 
to slumber in the archives. Thus Abra- 
ham Hulsof’s Geschiedenis van de 
Doopsgezinden te Straatsburg van 1525 
tot 1557 (Amsterdam, 1905) remains 
unsurpassed. Mention can be made of 
the useful Inventaire des archives du 
chapitre de St. Thomas (1937) with 
Anabaptistica; Francois Ritter, His- 
toire de l’imprimérie alsacienne aux 
XVe et XVIe_ siécle (Strasbourg, 
1955); A. M. Burg’s Catholie Histoire 


de l’Eglise d’ Alsace (Strasbourg, 1945), 
and the corresponding Histoire du prot- 
estantisme en Alsace (Strasbourg, 1950) 
by Henri Strohl, neither of which 
makes more than passing references to 
the Anabaptists; S. Geiser, ‘‘Mennon- 
ites of Switzerland and France,’’ MQR, 
XI (1937), 44-60, largely modern; 
Charles Mathiat, Récherches historiques 
sur les anabaptistes de l’ancienne prin- 
cipalité de Montbéliard (1922), (since 
the Reformation Era). 


. See also on an even smaller scale, Hans 


Eder, ed., Die evangelische Kirche in 
Oesterreich: Bliite, Not und neuer Auf- 
bau (Berlin, 1940), cap. i by P. Dedie. 


. Two brief popular accounts told by 


Hutterites are those of Eberhard Ar- 
nold, The Hutterian Brethren (1939) 
and Peter Hofer, The Hutterian Breth- 
ren and their Beliefs (Starbuck, Minn., 


1955). 


. A sequel of the Chronicle, covering the 


Hutterite pilgrimage beyond the Refor- 
mation Era, was published by Ziegel- 
schmid as Das Klein-Geschichtsbuch der 
Hutterischen Briider (1947). He also 
discusses unpublished Hutterite epistles, 
MQR, XV (1941), 5-25, 118-140. 


2. See H. Bender, ‘‘Anabaptist Manu- 


scripts in the Archives at Brno, 
Czechoslovakia,’ MQR, XXIII (1949), 
105-107. 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


“The Rise of the Anti-Mission 
Baptists: Sources and Leaders, 


1800-1840.” By Byron Cecil Lam- 
bert (Milligan College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee). The University of 
Chicago, 1957. Director of Thesis: 
Sidney E. Mead. 


From 1796 to 1830 the evangelical 
sects in America were organizing mis- 
sionary societies to propagate their 
religious tenets. Opposition to these 
societies grew up among certain groups 
who feared that these societies would 
lead to a national establishment. Elias 
Smith (1769-1846) of the “Chris- 
tians,” John Leland (1754-1841) of 
the Baptists, and Theophilus Ransom 
Gates (1787-1846), an independent 
millennialist of Philadelphia, carried 
the anti-Missionary campaign to its 
apogee in 1830. 

Smith’s Herald of Gospel Liberty 
(1808-1875) was the first paper to 
promote anti-Missionism, and with it 
a synthesis of Jeffersonian politics and 
primitive Christianity. Leland, by his 
travel and sermons, created hostility 
against the Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions on grounds similar to Smith’s. 
Most important of all in extending 
anti-Missionism was Gates’ The Re- 
former (1820-1835), which carried on 
a page by page fusilade against every 
kind of society. Gates’ office in Phila- 
delphia became a kind of central ex- 
change for anti-Missionist propaganda, 
and through his encouragement a score 
of “anti” papers sprang up, a number 
of Methodist sects appeared, anti-Mis- 
sion Baptists discovered each other, 
and the Sabbath Union was defeated 
in Congress in 1830. 

The activity in the east was support- 
ed in the west by Daniel Parker (1787- 
1844), John Taylor (1752-1835), and 
Alexander Campbell (1788-1866). 


When the primary object of “anti” 
animosity, (the Presbyterian-Congre- 
gationalist alliance) began to weaken, 
and when their own sects began to 


grow, anti-Missionists fell apart. 
Among Baptists in particular a gen- 
eration of younger conservatives had 
grown up who felt constrained to sep- 
arate from all ‘“Arminianisms.” They 
organized at Black Rock, Maryland, 
in 1832, wrote an absolutistic predes- 
tinarian creed, and began a paper, The 
Signs of the Times (still published). 

There is a suggestive parallel be- 
tween the course of Jeffersonianism 
and anti-Missionism in America, as 
they tended to share ideas and simul- 
taneously passed into oblivion around 
1830. 





“John Calvin on Adiaphora: an Ex- 
position and Appraisal of his The- 
ory and Practice.” Thomas Watson 
Street (Austin Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, Austin, Texas). Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, 1955. 
Director: Wilhelm Pauck. 


This thesis supplies a detailed ex- 
position of Calvin’s position on adia- 
phora. This detailed exposition in- 
cludes attention to his thought on 
things indifferent as it was expressed 
in Institutes, sermons, commentaries, 
treatises and letters, and attention to 
his practice as it was revealed in 
events of his life and ministry. For an 
understanding of the development of 
the idea of adiaphora prior to Calvin 
and of sources of Calvin’s views—the 
Stoics, Augustine, Luther and Mel- 
anchthon were the chief sources—a 
brief history of the idea of adiaphora is 
presented. It is established that neither 
Calvin’s theory nor his practice was 
marked by great originality or inno- 
vation, that his views on adiaphora 
flow from the cardinal points of his 
theology, and that his basic position on 
things indifferent was established early 
and did not substantially change. 

In theory Calvin allowed a wide 
range of adiaphora. The Bible fur- 
nished for him the criterion for what 
is indifferent and what is not, but he 
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gave emphasis to the general principles 
and substance of Scripture rather than 
to a literalistic use of the Bible. Cal- 
vin’s practice with respect to adiaphora 
was narrower than his theory, but an 
evaluation of his practice must con- 
sider the conditions of his Genevan 
ministry and also his relationship to 
other churches. The difference between 
theory and practice follows in part 
from his emphasis that things indiffer- 
ent cease to be indifferent unless used 
for the glory of God and the good of 
neighbor. 

In the realm of ethical adiaphora 
Calvin emphasized moderation. He 
was the enemy of the extremes of ex- 
cess and austerity. In the realm of 


ceremonial adiaphora, he stressed the 
utility of ceremonies that were not 
contrary to the Word and which were 
appropriate for the time and place in- 
volved and, unless the gospel was de- 


nied, the subjection of individual pref- 
erence to the life of the Church. In 
the realm of doctrinal adiaphora he dis- 
tinguished between fundamental doc- 
trines—doctrines which present Christ 
as Savior—which were essential for 
the Church, and non-fundamental doc- 
trines about which there could be ig- 
norance or error. 


Calvin’s position on adiaphora cor- 
rects common misunderstandings of 
Calvin. He is revealed, to an extent not 
often recognized, as an apostle of 
Christian liberty. He did not approve 
or practice an extreme individualism 
nor encourage unhealthy scrupulosity 
nor seek to lay down precise rules. He 
stressed regard for others and respect 
for the Christian community. The 
moderation Calvin advocated in all 
areas of life marked his own position 
with respect to adiaphora. 





1960 BREWER PRIZE CONTEST 


The American Society of Church History announces that its next 
Brewer Prize competition for a book-length manuscript in church history 
will conclude in 1960. The award will be announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society in December of that year. It will consist of a subsidy 
of one thousand dollars to assist the author in the publication of the win- 
ning manuscript, which shall be described on its title-page as the “Frank 
S. and Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize Essay of the American Society of 
Church History” and shall be published in a manner acceptable to the 
Society. If competing essays are otherwise of equal quality, preference 
will be given to those dealing with topics related to the history of Con- 
gregationalism. Complete manuscripts in final form, fully annotated, must 
be in the hands of the Secretary, Professor Winthrop S. Hudson, 1100 
South Goodman St., Rochester 20, New York, by September 15, 1960. 
There must be two copies, a typescript and a first carbon, on standard 
weight paper, double-spaced, with a left-hand margin of at least an inch 
and one-half. 














PROGRESS IN ANABAPTIST STUDIES: 
A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW 1955-1957 


The last time that a comprehensive 
report on “Recent Interpretations of 
Anabaptism” was presented by this 
writer was in the July issue of Church 
History, 1955. It is now with great 
satisfaction that I can report about five 
different books and a number of sig- 
nificant magazine articles within the 
last two years, all of them valuable 
contributions towards a better under- 
standing of this great “left-wing” 
movement of the sixteenth century. 


For a long time an “Anabantist 
Reader,” either in English or German, 
has been a desideratum. An English 
Reader, at least a first instalment, lies 
now before us, while a reader in the 
original tongue, Lydia Miller’s Glau- 
benszeugnissen oberdeutscher Taufge- 
sinnter (1938), still needs supplement- 
ing. 

Professor George H. Williams of 
Harvard Divinity School accepted the 
not easy task of supplying such a vol- 
ume (XXV) for the well-known “Li- 
brary of Christian Classics,” originally 
intended for mission work in China. 
Now, under the title Spiritual and Ana- 
baptist Writers (Westminster Press, 
1957), jointly with another contribu- 
tor (see below) he presents 246 pages 
of texts and pertinent introductions, 
all the texts newly translated for this 
volume, beautifully edited and anno- 
tated, all in all thirteen different items, 
selected, by and large, very felicitously. 
Professor Williams first presents an 
excellent interpretative introduction of 
19 pages, and adds an exhaustive nine 
page bibliography of material in Eng- 
lish translation, representative of the 
“Radical Reformation” (1524-1575), 
including unpublished materia! in dif- 
ferent American libraries. 


Professor Williams took his assign- 
ment in the widest possible perspective, 
that is, of the thirteen items only eight 
are specifically Anabaptist (Swiss, 
Dutch and Hutterite), while five be- 


long to “Spiritualists” and related 
groups (Muntzer, Franck, Schwenck- 
feld, Philips, and Hofmann, the last 
perhaps an arbitrary classification). 
The first six pieces belong to the ex- 
citing 1520's; the latest document is 
1560. Needless to say, we miss many a 
cherished item, such as the Schleitheim 
Confession of Faith of 1527 or any- 
thing by Hans Hut or Marbeck. Be- 
sides the texts and excellent individual 
introductions, the real gain lies in 
Professor Williams’ clear and con- 
vincing general introduction with a 
new and (I hope) definitive classifica- 
tion of the phenomena of that period. 
Instead of Roland H. Bainton’s term 
“Left-Wing of the Reformation” (cen- 
tering around the state-church relation- 
ship) Williams proposes the “Radical 
Reformation.” It comprises three dis- 
tinct groups: Anabaptists, Spiritualists 
and Evangelical Rationalists. (Thus 
not every “‘left-winger” should be call- 
ed “Anabaptist” as occasionally even 
Bainton is inclined to do.) Each of 
these three groups may be subdivided 
again: (I) the Anabaptists, into (a) 
Evangelical Anabaptists (for whom 
the New Testament is norm and who 
are guided by the idea of Nachfolge or 
discipline), from which group today’s 
Mennonites and Hutterites derive ; (b) 
Contemplative Anabaptists such as 
Hans Denck or Ludwig Haetzer, be- 
lieving strongly in the “inner word”; 
and (c) Revolutionary Anabaptists 
such as the Miinsterites or the early 
group of Amsterdam. Dr. Franklin 
Littell called them aptly ‘“Macca- 
beans” of the Reformation. 

Similarly the (II) Spiritualists, a 
group of strongly individualistic vi- 
sionaries of a future church of the 
Spirit, are to be subdivided into: (a) 
Revolutionary Spiritualists, represent- 
ed by Thomas Miintzer and Andreas 
Carlstadt—neither one an Anabaptist ; 
(b) Evangelical Spiritualists, in the 
main Caspar Schwenckfeld who pro- 
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moted a Johannine type of Christian- 
ity; and (c) Rational (or Mystical) 
Spiritualists such as Paracelsus, Valen- 
tine Weigel and, above all, Sebastian 
Franck. The term “logos” might be 
said to be decisive with these people; 
New England ‘“Transcendentalism” 
would easily classify under this head- 
ing, too, if we could extend the period. 
(III) The third group Williams calls 
Evangelical Rationalists, counting 
among them Anti-Trinitarians like 
Socinus or Servetus, also Ochino, Cas- 
tellio, and last but not least, Juan de 
Valdes, the “Evangelical Catholic” of 
Spain. To his writings is devoted the 
last third of our volume (pp. 297-394), 
very ably edited and introduced by 
Professor Angel M. Mergal of Puerto 
Rico Evangelical Seminary. Otherwise 
this group of Evangelical Rationalists 
is not represented at all in this volume. 

Professor Williams rightly claims 
that all these groups, but above all the 
Anabaptists proper, are no longer 
“step-children” of the Reformation, 
ond that the main indebtedness of the 
\Western World to them is to be recog- 
nized in the clarifying vision of the 
disparities between church and world. 
While Catholics and ‘Magisterial 
Protestants” (Williams’ new term) 
continued under the assumption of the 
medieval Corpus Christianum, the 
“Radical Reformers” stressed the 
Corpus Christi of committed believers 

. a formulation readily acceptable. 

All in all, we welcome this volume as 
a first sample of what actually is avail- 
able in this rich world of the 16th cen- 
tury and as a whetting of our appetite 
for much more in the same area. This 
reviewer, although familiar with the 
texts generally, must admit that he 
learned a great deal from this publi- 
cation. 

In the same line of source publica- 
tion falls a thin volume of 113 pages: 
Hans Denck, Religidse Schriften, ed- 
ited by Walter Fellmann (Quellen und 
Forschunqen sur Reformationsgqe- 
schichte, Hg. vom Verein fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte, XXIV, C. Bertels- 
mann, Giitersloh, 1956). This is part 
two of a three-part project: part one 
(same place, 1956) contains in 68 


pages a complete scholarly bibliography 
of Hans Denck’s writings prepared by 
G. Baring, listing carefully all the 
early prints and discussing what is 
genuine and what spurious. A third 
part (also by W. Fellmann) will pub- 
lish all the humanistic writings of 
Hans Denck and the “Prophet Micah”- 
translation. As for the so-called 
“Wormser Propheten” no decision has 
yet been reached inasmuch as this fa- 
mous translation of the prophets (an- 
tedating Luther’s translation) had 
been carried out conjointly by Hans 
Denck and Ludwig Haetzer. Part II, 
the complete and reliable edition of the 
religious writings of Denck, eight short 
pieces belonging to the years 1525-28, 
is certainly gratifying. Now a more 
intense study can be carried out of 
that singular man who stood between 
Anabaptism and Spiritualism, and 
who was certainly germinal in more 
than one way for the incipient Ana- 
baptist movement. Most valuable for 
a deeper understanding is Fellmann’s 
attempt in numerous footnotes to iden- 
tify Anklinge (echoes) of earlier writ- 
ers. Fellmann lists the Theologia Ger- 
manica, the Sermons by Tauler, works 
by Luther (up to 1527), and writings 
by Thomas Mintzer and Carlstadt. 
Denck’s indebtedness to the Theologia 
Germanica is unquestionable, in fact, 
Denck follows a similar line of practi- 
cal mysticism. Likewise obvious is the 
opposition to Luther, the dogmatic 
theologian. As for Mintzer... 24 
such “echoes” are cited, but they do 
not convince this reviewer as to a real 
dependency. That Denck knew Mint- 
zer’s writings (nearly all deriving from 
1524) is certain. How much, how- 
ever, Denck might have borrowed from 
Mintzer (along lines of practical mys- 
ticism) will need further research and 
investigation. Did not Mintzer, too, 
use the Theologia Germanica? In no 
way can it be construed that Denck was 
a “pupil” of Miintzer. Fellmann add- 
ed a topical index which is a great 
help in penetrating the genius of this 
unique man who once was claimed by 
Rufus M. Jones as a direct forerunner 
of George Fox, the Quaker. 


Denck’s dictum: Niemand mag 
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wahrlich Christum erkennen, denn der, 
der ihm nachfolge mit dem Leben 
(Was geredt sey .. . 1526, our edition 
p. 45) has become a very pertinent 
motto for the entire Anabaptist move- 
ment, comprising in one concise for- 
mula both the ethics and epistemology 
of Anabaptism. Fellmann’s biographical 
sketch (10 pages) is well balanced and 
helpful as introduction. It is truly 
amazing how much of inner develop- 
ment had been condensed into those 
three and one half years 1525-28. 
These 1520’s were richer, indeed, than 
any similar period in German intel- 
lectual history. 


Somewhat similar to this Denck ed- 
ition is a German edition of Jakob 
Huter’s extant writings (all in all eight 
epistles between 1533 and 1535), to- 
gether with an appealing biographical 
sketch by the editor, Dr. Hans George 
Fischer, Lutheran minister in Vienna, 
Austria. (Jakob Huter, Leben, From- 
migkeit, Briefe, von Dr. Hans Fischer. 
Mennonite Publication Office, New- 
ton, Kansas, 1956. 159 pp. $2.75). Or- 
iginally this study was Dr. Fischer’s 
theological dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna; it makes ample use 
of the so-called Beck Collection in 
Brno, Czecho-Slovakia, which contains 
copies of practically everything per- 
taining to the history and writings of 
the Hutterian Brethren. We are in- 
debted to the Mennonite Publication 
Office for making this study avail- 
able in German. No monograph 
has ever dealt with the life and 
piety of this outstanding charismatic 
leader from Tyrol, who in the short 
span of three years (1533-1535 or 
early 1536) re-organized the brother- 
hood in Moravia on such solid founda- 
tions that to this day they are called 
Hutterites or Hutterian Brethren. It 
was he who finally established this 
unique experiment of a large body liv- 
ing in complete community of goods. 
Now this monograph allows us a deep- 
er insight into the frame of mind of 
this man, and one regrets only that 
all these eight epistles (72 pages) are 
presented here in modern German and 
not in that of the 16th century. Thus 
for research purposes they will be less 


usable than for general information. 
Section Two: “Huter’s evangelical 
piety,” contains a fine analysis of Hut- 
er’s main spiritual traits as far as 
they become visible in his epistles. Cer- 
tainly one feels that here a man speaks 
with great authority. 

The next book under review is of a 
totally different nature. The Nestor of 
American Mennonite — scholarship, 
Dean Harold S. Bender, had his 60th 
birthday in July 1957. To celebrate 
this event, a “Festschrift” was pre- 
pared by Prof. Guy F. Hershberger of 
Goshen College, in which twenty-two 
scholars and workers in the field co- 
operated. In 1943, Bender was presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Church History, and his presidential 
address then was entitled: “The Ana- 
baptist Vision.” This essay of about 
twenty-five pages soon became a small 
classic in its own right, being trans- 
lated into several other languages and 
in demand ever since. Thus it was 
a good idea to call this “Festschrift” 
The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision 
(ed. by G. F. Hershberger, Herald 
Press, Scottdale, Pa., 360 pp.), mean- 
ing by this title a fresh and more ade- 
quate appreciation of the Anabaptist 
movement. The book, very nicely 
printed and bound, includes Bender’s 
original essay and presents in its three 
parts (a) The Rise of Anabaptism (in 
Switzerland—F. Blanke ; in Holland— 
N. van der Zijpp; with the Hutterites 
—R. Friedmann); (b) The Theology 
of Anabaptism; and (c) Anabaptism 
in History. 

The general level of the contribu- 
tions is amazingly high, another proof 
of the great amount of scholarship de- 
voted to this ever-widening field. I 
would say that Professor F. Blanke’s 
and N. van der Zijpp’s contributions 
belong to the best of the collection. 
Blanke’s paper, “Anabaptism and the 
Reformation” (in Switzerland) was 
originally given as a lecture at the 
Wasserkirche in Zurich, 1956, upon 
the occasion of the 425th anniversary 
of Zwingli’s death. Van der Zijpp, 
“Early Dutch Anabaptism,” is an or- 
iginal study bringing light into the 
hitherto little known origins, 1530-36, 
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the time before Menno Simons took 
over the leadership and organization of 
the Dutch movement. This writer dis- 
cusses the deeper motivations for the 
principle of Hutterite communion of 
goods, a study previously presented in 
the Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
1955. 

In Part Two, which deals with the 
still controversial idea of “Anabaptist 
Theology,” we find an excellent study 
by John Oyer, “The Reformers oppose 
the Anabaptist Theology” (which is 
part of Over’s Chicago Ph.D. disser- 
tation); Lawrence Burkholder, “The 
Anabaptist Vision of Discipleship” 
(part of a Princeton Ph.D. disserta- 
tion )—in my opinion the most original 
work of the volume; Robert Fried- 
mann, “The Doctrine of the Two 
Worlds,” an essay which attempts to 
understand Anabaptism as a radical 
dualism—the World of God, also 
called the Kingdom of God, and the 
World of Satan, the natural world; 
Franklin Littell, “The Anabaptist 
Concept of the Church,” in which he 
links together the Germany of the 16th 
century and the post-war Germany of 
today. 

In the third part one of the essays is 
by E. K. Francis (Professor of So- 
ciology at Notre Dame University), 
“Anabaptism and Colonization,” which 
adds much pertinent new material in 
the area of Anabaptist sociology. Dr. 
Francis studied the former Russian 
Mennonites in Canada and had pre- 
viously published a fine volume about 
them, entitled /n Search of Utopia. 

Fritz Blanke, Professor of Church 
History at the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, has been a friend of the 
Anabaptists for a long time, wishing 
to redress the injustice meted out 
against them ever since Zwingli and 
Bullinger. His address in the Fest- 
schrift has already been mentioned. He 
has brought out also a small booklet 
of similar nature entitled Briider in 
Christo, die Geschichte der diltesten 
Tdufergemeinde, Zollikon, 1525 (Zii- 
rich, Zwingli Verlag, 1955, 88 pp., 
$1.25). The contents are not absolute- 
ly new inasmuch as Blanke has written 
on the subject previously (see my dis- 


cussion in Church History, July 1955, 
pp. 140 ff.) ; but now the story is pre- 
sented in popular and appealing form, 
‘based on the new source material 
brought out by Von Muralt and W. 
Schmidt, 1952. The title Briider in 
Christo was the first name accepted by 
the Anabaptist brethren of Zollikon 
(a village near Zurich) long before the 
nickname ‘“Wiedertaufer” sprang up 
with its derogatory connotation. I 
find this booklet very intriguing and 
quote its closing sentence: “Their 


venture has not been in vain; grate- 
fully we bow before them today.” 


This concludes our report concern- 
ing books. Several recent magazine ar- 
ticles deserve brief attention. Dr. Hein- 
old Fast, Mennonite pastor in Emden, 
Germany, worked for his Heidelberg 
doctorate in Zurich, scanning all the 
works of Heinrich Bullinger concern- 
ing his views about the Anabaptists. 
While in Switzerland, he also ransack- 
ed libraries in Bern, and here he dis- 
covered an Anabaptist codex of 1561, 
totally unknown heretofore, the great- 
est surprise in our field within one 
generation. The codex, called Das 
Kunstbuch, was written by a member 
of the still not too well known Pilgram 
Marbeck circle, by the name of Jorg 
Maler (of Augsburg). It contains 42 
items on 345 leaves; among them we 
find a number of new Marbeck epistles 
and tracts as well as all kinds of writ- 
ings by Marbeck followers in Southern 
Germany, Moravia and The Grisons, 
Switzerland. In his essay, “Pilgram 
Marbeck und das oberdeutsche Taufer- 
tum, ein neuer Handschriftenfund,” 
(Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
1956, pp. 212-241) Heinold Fast not 
only reports in detail about his find 
(which really opens a totally new field 
of Anabaptist research) but discusses 
also at some length the theological con- 
tents and meaning of this new material. 
It is still too early to discuss here its 
implications, especially as several doc- 
toral dissertations on Marbeck are 
awaiting publication. Was Marbeck a 
follower of Hans Denck or Hans Hut 
or Leonhard Schiemer, or did he de- 
velop his own particular teachings, as- 
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sembling at the same time groups and 
circles all over the country? 


The same 1956 issue of the Archiv 
(Heft 2) contains also a startling rev- 
elation by Dr. Frank Wray (Berea 
College), namely that the well-known 
“Vermahnung” (of 1542) by Pilgram 
Marbeck is nothing but an adaptation 
of Bernt Rothmann’s “Bekenntnis von 
den beyden Sacramenten” of 1533. 
Many pages in the “Vermahnung” re- 
peat almost verbatim the tract of the 
Miinsterite leader. And yet, Dr. 
Wray is able to show where Marbeck 
changed the text and in what way, 
thus giving it a new and different slant, 
far from anything of the Miinsterite 
spirit. That is certainly a remarkable 
discovery. A re-check on my part prov- 
ed the correctness of Dr. Wray’s obser- 
vations which will, no doubt, lead to 
a re-evaluation of Marbeck’s writings, 
heretofore mainly known from Johann 
Loserth’s monumental edition of the 
“Verantwortung” of 1545 (published 
in 1929). Dr. J. J. Kiwiet’s Zurich 


Ph.D. dissertation (1956) on Marbeck 
promises such re-orientation of this 
leader, even though Kiwiet did not yet 
know Fast’s and Wray’s discoveries. 
His dissertation awaits publication. 


A third article is by Dr. Grete Mec- 
enseffy, Vienna (whose “History of 
Protestantism in Austria” was review- 
ed in Church History, September, 
1957), dealing with the “Herkunft des 
oberosterreichischen Taufertums” (pp. 


252-258). The author draws lines of 
dependency back from the Anabaptists 
at Freistadt in Upper Austria to Hans 
Schlaffer (martyred 1528), from him 
to Hans Hut (martyred 1527) and 
possibly to Thomas Mintzer (execut- 
ed 1525). And here we come the circle 
around: What had Thomas Mintzer 
to do with Anabaptism (not yet in ex- 
istence when he died), or vice versa: 
what had Anabaptism to do with 
Miintzer? Time and again that has 
been the major topic in official Protes- 
tant historiography, ever since Bul- 
linger, and in our own days since Holl 
and Boehmer.—I myself have dealt 
with this subject in a Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review article “Thomas Mintzer 
and the Anabaptists” (MQR_ 1957, 
April, pp. 75-87), in which I arrived at 
the conclusion that Miintzer’s influence 
was very small and in no way central. 
The arguments seem to be overwhelm- 
ing. But, to be frank, at the time of 
writing this study, I did not yet know 
Walter Fellmann’s claim of 24 An- 
klinge (echoes) to Miintzer in Denck’s 
writings. Do Anklange, however, really 
prove that Mintzer was the very “‘be- 
ginner” of Anabaptism? Research is 
going on at an accelerated pace and 
one may rejoice over all the new light. 
It certainly is a different picture from 
that of ten or fifteen years ago. 


ROBERT FRIEDMANN 


Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Gnosis und spatantiker Geist. Teil 
I: Die mythologische Gnosis; Teil 
II/1: Von der Mythologie zur mys- 
tischen Philosophie. By Hans 
Jonas. Pp. xvi + 375; xv + 223. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
precht, 1954. D.M. 28 and 18. 


When anyone reviews a book not 
once, not twice, but three times, some 
kind of explanation seems not only ap- 
propriate but necessary. Two excuses 
can be given. First, a considerable 
number of scholars either had already 
discussed the book or did not wish to 
do so at this time. Second, the present 
reviewer had found it necessary to 
clarify his own thoughts on gnosticism 
to some degree in order to give lec- 
tures on the subject, and in addition 
he had had the privilege of several 
illuminating conversations with Dr. 
Jonas. Hence the review. The first 
volume, which originally appeared in 
1934, begins with an analysis of the 
history of the study of gnosticism, 
concluding that the existentialist phi- 
losophy of Heidegger is the most ad- 
dequate tool for raising historical 
questions about the movement. Jonas 
then provides a “typological” analysis 
of gnosticism in its mythical form, 
starting with what he regards as the 
most mythical, the least Hellenic, the 
most oriental, and the most immediate 
expression of gnostic “Seelenleben.” 
This is found in Mandaism, to which 
Syrian and Egyptian gnosis are then 
related. By beginning at the end, 
chronologically speaking, Jonas is able 
to avoid considering the possible roots 
of gnosis in apocalyptic Judaism and 
Christianity. Part I of the second vol- 
ume describes a process of “objecti- 
fication” in which the systems of 
Valentinus and Basilides transform 
the mythology into philosophical-mys- 
tical gnosis. From this point, in gnosis 
itself, no further development was 
possible — hence the return to myth- 
ology in later Coptic documents. 
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This section of the treatise is conclud- 
ed with an analysis of Origen’s 
thought as the demythicizing of gnosis 
myths; the last part (to appear short- 
ly) will deal with Plotinus in similar 
fashion. 

In spite of Jonas’ able defence of 
his propositions, I do not see how one 
can move from a typological analysis, 
with use of documents early and late, 
to a historical (chronological) an- 
alysis of development and demythiciz- 
ing, though it is certainly true that 
other scholars have not paid enough 
attention to gnostic elements in the 
thought of Origen (or for that mat- 
ter of Clement). It also seems to me 
that not enough attention is paid to 
the historical origins of gnosis and to 
its relation to heterodox and sectarian 
Judaism. Perhaps one might better 
speak of “ex-Jews” in this connection. 

If one argues (Jonas does not so 
argue) that the “essence of Manda- 
ism” is really very early, it is hard to 
see that the argument is really very 
strong. The Valentinian Marcosians 
do make use of the expression, “I am 
a (precious) vessel,” which recurs in 
the Mandaean Ginza. But (1) is 
this expression sufficiently distinctive 
to prove that it is purely Mandaean- 
Marcosian? And (2) does its use 
among Mandaeans, influenced by var- 
ious gnostic systems, prove Mandae- 
an antiquity or Mandaean borrowing? 


In spite of the objections one could 
raise against the method employed, it 
remains a fact that Jonas’ volumes are 
provocative, stimulating, and illumina- 
ting. One might sometimes wish for 
less typology and more history, but 
there are surely areas of thought and 
experience which the typological meth- 
od vivifies when the historical method 
alone has a tendency to kill, and 
gnosis may well be one of these areas. 


Rosert M. GRANT 


University of Chicago 
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Thomas Cranmer Theologian. By 
G. W. BromiLey. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956. xxviii, 
108 pp. $3.25. 

The revival of interest in the Tudor 
age, which has already produced a 
large number of new important stud- 
ies in both ecclesiastical and con- 
stitutional history, finally returned to 
the baffling figure of Thomas Cran- 
mer. Dr. Bromiley’s present study of 
the architect of the Edwardian Book 
of Common Prayer is one of Thomas 
Cranmer as a theologian—and not to 
be confused with his popular com- 
panion piece, published a few months 
earlier, exploring Cranmer’s work as 
reformer and archbishop. Here in suc- 
cessive brief chapters the author sum- 
marizes Cranmer’s views on those the- 
logical issues which were sharply to 
the fore in sixteenth-century contro- 
versy: the relation between Scripture 
and tradition, the doctrine of justi- 
fication, the nature of the Church and 
the form of its ministry, and the Eu- 
charistic presence and work of Christ. 

Dr. Bromiley frankly admits the 
conclusion to which so many others 
have come before him, namely, that 
Cranmer was not a creative theologian. 
Yet, as he says, he would claim for 
Cranmer “something more than a 
learned apologia for the rejection of 
traditionalist teaching, and a concise 
summary of the new position.” This 
is “a clear and bold understanding of 
the great themes which were his pri- 
mary concern.” The difficulty that 
many will feel is that it is often hard 
for the reader of Cranmer’s works to 
discern the clarity and boldness of 
Cranmer’s understanding without fol- 
lowing Dr. Bromiley’s pointer. But 
the author is willing to work out for 
us those “basic insights” which were 
present in Cranmer in what is admit- 
ted to be an embryonic form, and he 
does so, ably and persuasively. The 
only problem is that others will work 
them out to quite different conclusions. 

There is much, however, in Dr. 
Bromiley’s readable essays that is stim- 
ulating and valuable. As a student’s 
introduction to a study of Cranmer’s 


thought the book deserves wide use. 

P. M. DawLey 
The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 





History of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church, by Imre Revesz, translat- 
ed by George A. F. Knight. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; The Hungarian Re- 
formed Federation of America, 
1956. (Available from  Bethlen 
Home, Ligonier, Penn.) ix, 163 pp. 
$1.50. 

This brief account of the history of 
the Reformed Church in Hungary 
will be gratefully hailed by all who 
have desired more material on this 
subject than can be found at present 
in the English language. Bauhofer’s 
History of the Protestant Church in 
Hungary, printed in 1854, Louis 
Csiky’s A Short Account of the Hun- 
garian Church, 1877, and Francis 
Balogh’s History of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary, which appeared 
in the “Reformed Church Review” 
(July, 1906 and April, 1907), have not 
been easily accessible. The present 
work, in a sense, fills a Jacuna for the 
general student of continental Prot- 
estantism, bringing the account up to 
date. 

Following World War II a group 
of young church historians under the 
guidance of the eminent Hungarian 
scholar, Imre Revesz, formerly pro- 
fessor of Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Debrecen and bishop of the 
Trans-Tibiscan Church District, pub- 
lished a voluminous history of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church, in 1949, 
which made full use of the recent 
scholarship as well as of the latest his- 
torical emphases in this field. The 
work under review is an abridgement 
of it by Prof. George A. F. Knight, 
who is a theological professor in Knox 
College, Dunedin, New Zealand and 
thoroughly conversant with the Hun- 
garian language, which he learned as 
minister-in-charge of the Scotland 
Mission in Budapest. 


The result represents a fresh intro- 
duction to the long and agitated re- 
ligious history of a people who have 


| 
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stood steadfast in their faith amidst 
great tribulations on the easternmost 
perimeter of European Protestantism. 
In spite of stupendous odds this 
church developed into the largest ec- 
clesiastical body stemming out of the 
Reformed tradition of the sixteenth 
century. Its unfolding destiny is ot 
interest to us in our country also be- 
cause there are one hundred sixty- 
three congregations on the American 
continent coming from the same moth- 
er church and ministering to well over 
twenty thousand communicants. 


The book first deals with the es- 
tablishment of the Reformed faith and 
its identification with the national 
cause of the freedom of the Magyar 
people from both Hapsburg and Tur- 
kish forces. The Reformed Church 
came to be known as the “Magyar re- 
ligion.”” The period extending from 
1608 to 1715 reveals the victory of 
the Counter-Retormation and a di- 
minution in numbers but not energy, 
which is reflected in a more efficient 
administrative system, reform move- 
ments in morals, deepening of the life 
of worship and the extension of educa- 
tional activities begun in the sixteenth 
century. The period of repression 
(1715-1789) is marked by the resis- 
tance to germanization and romaniza- 
tion under the Hapsburg absolute 
rulers. In the nineteenth century the 
Reformed Church sought not only to 
aid in the throwing off of the vestiges 
of secular feudalism but also to obtain 
“complete equality and _ reciprocity 
amongst the Confessions” so vigorous- 
ly opposed by a militant Roman Cath- 
olicism fully exploiting its majority 
status. Externally, the church was one 
million members strong and could not 
be ignored as a factor in obtaining the 
national unity hoped for in the Aus- 
gleich. The church took steps to 
strengthen its position internally as 
well by putting its house in order. The 
census of 1910 gave the membership 
as 2,621,329. The Treaty of Trianon 
after the first World War, cutting off 
virtually two-thirds of Hungary’s ter- 
ritory, posed difficult problems to the 
broken fellowship. Nevertheless, a re- 


vival in religious life occurred and 
tremendous progress was made all 
along the line. The Communist regime 
after World War II has provided a 
challenge in terms of the church’s 
‘great responsibility to all such as are 
facing unprecedented difficulties as a 
result of the great social changes” in 
process of application. 

Excellent wood-cuts and _ photo- 
graphs depicting phases and personal- 
ities of this absorbing history enhance 
the value of the little book. 


WILLIAM TOTH 
Franklin and Marshall College 





Church and Parish. By CHARLES 
SmytTH. Greenwich, Conn.: Sea- 
bury Press, 1956. 262 pp. $5.00. 


Charles Smyth, rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, which since 1614 
has been the Parish Church of the 
House of Commons, delivered the 
Bishop Paddock Lectures at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, in New 
York, in 1953-54. These six lectures, 
based on problems of significance in 
the life of this church, set out valid 
general principles which clearly show 
that the historian of the parish need 
not necessarily be parochial. 


In the very first lecture, which deals 
with the first century of this historic 
parish, Canon Smyth approaches the 
problem of the relation of church and 
state and warns that “the most su- 
perficially attractive and the most in- 
defensible in practice is that [solution] 
which postulates in a nation organized 
as a State the ethical standards and 
ideals of a Church, and applies in the 
interest of the latter the coercive meth- 
ods appropriate to the former.” He 
reasons that the Church can never be 
identical with the State because it is 
not co-extensive with the nation. Al- 
lowing that there is no specifically 
Christian system or form of govern- 
ment prescribed by Holy Scripture he 
foresees that where the Church iden- 
tifies itself with a particular polity— 
which means, in practice, with a par- 
ticular regime—it thereby places its 
eternal interests at the mercy of tem- 
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poral vicissitudes and the hazards of 
political catastrophe. 

In the chapter dealing with the rec- 
ords of persecution he sees clearly the 
dilemma of expecting too much or too 
little from the loyal Christian and, af- 
ter stressing an uncompromising 
tolerance, suggests that “a diffused 
Christianity is a better thing, and a 
more hopeful soil for the authentic 
Gospel, than the alternative of a dif- 
fused materialism.” 


From his study of St. Margaret’s 
experiences with religious education 
the lecturer finds the secular and re- 
ligious claims on the individual to be 
mutually complementary. He discov- 
ers that the churchman’s obligations 
to the Commonwealth become a neces- 
sary safeguard against the danger of 
his regarding the Church as an end 
in itself, while the citizen’s obligations 
to the Church become a_ necessary 
safeguard against the danger of re- 
garding the Commonwealth as an end 
in itself, Tillich’s “self-contained final- 
ity” (eine in sich ruhende Endlich- 
keit). 

Smyth is amazingly tolerant of dis- 
sidents, regarding the Puritans as 
“neither saints nor hypocrites.” Far 
more caustic is his criticism of those 
parish priests who would invoke the jus 
liturgicum in trying to solve current 
liturgical chaos by an arbitrary and 
autocratic exercise of particular litur- 
gical revision in their own parish. He 
warns that the Anglican clergyman is 
enjoined not to take the world for 
his parish but that it is equally relev- 
ant that he has no business to take his 
parish for the world. 

These chapters are full of vivid 
glimpses of his predecessors Milman, 
Farrar and especially Hensley Hen- 
son. Defending stubbornly the 
church’s right to the freest liberal 
scholarly approach to its problems, 
Smyth warns that although there is a 
place for scholars in the ministry they 
must be prepared to say their prayers 
and love their people “lest they be 
sterile as regards the purpose for which 
they were ordained.” 

For the universal problems which he 


finds in his studies of his historic parish 
Smyth believes that the answer is that 
he and “‘all children of the light” must 
resist the insidious temptation to ap- 
ply carnal measurements to spiritual 
things. He concludes that the work 
of the Kingdom is being carried for- 
ward, not because of any “virtue or 
merit or wisdom of our own, but by 
the divine grace of which we are the 
faithful or unfaithful ministers.” 

RayMonp W. ALBRIGHT 
The Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Indian Christians of St. 

Thomas. An Account of the An- 

cient Church of Malabar. By L. W. 

Brown. New York: Cambridge 

University Press, 1956. xii, 315 pp. 

$7.50. 

Bishop Brown has fulfilled the long- 
standing want of an authoritative 
book on the Syrian Christians in 
India. A considerable body of litera- 
ture on the St. Thomas Christians 
exists, as the excellent bibliography 
shows, but no work of this quality has 
previously appeared. Before becoming 
Bishop of Uganda in East Africa, the 
author was a missionary in Travan- 
core, and was for some time principal 
of the Kerala United Theological Col- 
lege at Trivandrum, in which the Mar 
Thoma Church cooperates with the 
Church of South India. His knowl- 
edge of the Malayalam language gives 
him a decided advantage over all pre- 
vious English writers. 

The book is in three parts, and the 
first of these, on the history of the 
Church, makes up more than half the 
volume. The second section presents 
a picture of the social life of the com- 
munity as it existed at the beginning 
of the present century before rapid 
change set in. The final section de- 
scribes the liturgy, cultus, and doc- 
trine of the Church. The author is 
concerned with that section of the St. 
Thomas community now known as 
the Orthodox Syrian Church, and does 
not treat the Jacobite, the Mar Thoma, 
and other denominations of Syrians, 
those who acknowledge the Roman 
obedience, or those in the Church of 
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South India. This is unfortunate in 
view of the social solidarity of the en- 
tire community, the evangelistic zeal 
of the reformed Mar Thoma branch, 
the present interest in the West in the 
Syrian Christians, and the puzzlement 
over the decision of the court last 
winter which awarded the property 
held by the Catholicos’ Party (the 
Orthodox Syrian Church) to the Pa- 
triarch’s Party. However, the author 
does indicate the origin of eack of 
these groups as they separated from 
the main body. 


The historical section begins with 
the arrival of the Portuguese in 1500, 
since there remain no reliable local 
historical documents dating from be- 
fore that time. With the Synod of 
Daimper in 1599, the conquerors ap- 
peared to have achieved complete as- 
similation of the St. Thomas Chris- 
tians to Rome, and to have destroyed 
the last vestiges of independent tradi- 
tion, doctrine, and cultus. However, 
below the surface the currents of op- 
position were running swiftly, and the 
ousting of the Portuguese by the 
Dutch was warmly welcomed. But for 
a clash of personalities, a united 
Church might have restored its in- 
dependence and its ancient traditions ; 
but under an able native bishop, con- 
secrated by the departing foreigners, 
a large group remained in allegiance 
to Rome. Bishop Brown skilfully 
guides the reader through the “con- 
fusions of the eighteenth century” and 
the relationships with the Anglicans. 
When the author turns his attention 
to the tradition of the founding of the 
Church by the Apostle Thomas, he 
concludes that while such an apos- 
tolic foundation could have been a 
physical fact, there is not the slight- 
est historical evidence to support it. If 
the community did date from the first 
century and have an apostolic founda- 
tion, one would (in this reviewer’s 
opinion) expect a greater independ- 
ence from Babylon, a vernacular rath- 
er than Syrian liturgy, and a much 
greater degree of indigenous cultus 
and practice. The first probable his- 
torical reference to the Church in 


Malabar dates from the middle of the 
fourth century, and the first certain 
one from the early sixth. The author 
deals with all the historical evidence 
from that time until the coming of 
the Portuguese. 

Bishop Brown states that the wor- 
ship is still unaffected by Indian 
thought. He writes: “The Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas appear to have 
lived in two worlds at the same time, 
but with no consciousness of tension 
between them or of disharmony with- 
in themselves. They were Christians 
of Mesopotamia in faith and worship 
and ethic; they were Indians in all 
else.” This was possible because they 
became to all their neighbors simply 
another caste in Indian society. They 
very early abandoned evangelism, and 
they lived an introverted life among 
themselves, with respect to marriage 
and intimate relationships, while they 
fitted into the social and economic 
life of the area on the whole. The 
author finds the secret of continuity 
in the liturgy and tradition of wor- 
ship. He says: Although the cultus 
was foreign and in an unknown tongue 
it did keep the community, all down 
the ages, authentically and deeply 
Christian.” There will be many who 
will take the opposite view, that a 
community which does not give its 
people the Bible in their tongue and 
which feels no evangelistic obligation 
lacks two of the marks of authentic 
Christianity. If the author could re- 
late the present evangelistic zeal of the 
Mar Thoma Church to his thesis, it 
might be more readily accepted. 

R. PIERCE BEAVER 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 





The Christian Church in Canada. 
By H.H. Watsu. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press, 1956. 335 pp. $6.50. 


The Associate Professor of Church 
History at McGill University has 
pioneered by producing the first signi- 
ficant history of the Church in Canada. 
Seeking to rise above the parochial- 
ism of existing denominational or re- 
gional church histories, to “fuse the 
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religious story of Canada into one in- 
tegrated history,” he brings the whole 
of Canadian religious development, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, with- 
in the scope of his study. The ma- 
terial is skillfully organized and in- 
terestingly presented. The work is 
based largely on secondary sources 
but the bibliography, as ‘ndicated by 
the reference notes at th _aclusion of 
each chapter, is extensive. Details are 
somewhat meagre for the period af- 
ter about 1890 where the authorities 
are least satisfactory, most of the de- 
nominational histories consulted of- 
fering littke more than summaries of 
events subsequent to this date. The 
book is mainly concerned with the ex- 
ternal history of the churches, their 
outward growth, their relations with 
each other and with the State. There 
is relatively little information concern- 
ing how Christian people lived and 
thought and worshipped within their 
respective communions. 


Professor Walsh believes that the 
chief determining factors in Canadian 
church history are the existence of two 
major cultural groups within one na- 
tional framework; the clash of church 
and sect or free and_ established 
churches ; the close affinity of politics 
and religion; and a strong sense of 
responsibility among church leaders 
for the national welfare. There is at 
least one other feature which might 
have been included here, namely, the 
constant exposure of Canadian 
churches to powerful influences from 
two very different quarters, Great 
sritain and the United States. Some 
of the tensions within Canadian 
Protestantism and not a few of its dis- 
tinctive characteristics are traceable 
to this factor. 

One suspects that in portions of the 
study excessive reliance has been plac- 
ed on the “church-sect” typology. 
The author infers that this eventually 
became a contest between free and es- 
tablished churches, but the subject re- 
quires further clarification. At what 
stage did a church-sect conflict become 
one between free and _ established 
churches? Are all non-established re- 


ligious bodies to be classified as sects, 
as seems to be implied in chapters X 
and XI? Can we be satisfied with a 
typology which characterizes as “sects” 
both a highly organized body with a 
traditional theology, such as the early 
Methodists, and a group like the mod- 
dern Doukhobors? 

In view of the wealth of detail it 
is not surprising to find a few minor 
errors, such as the misnaming of the 
Queen’s University professor, W. G. 
Jordan (p. 291), or the use of the 
title ‘Presbyterian Church in Canada” 
before this body came into existence 
(p. 258). There are also several ques- 
tionable judgments. One wonders, for 
example, about the following: Since 
Wesley “accepted the accusation of be- 
ing an Arminian, and since it was an 
Arminian type of Methodism that pre- 
dominated on the American continent ; 
consequently, activism rather than 
pietism has long been a characteris- 
tic of American theology” (p. 124). 

Despite inevitable defects in a work 
of this kind, Professor Walsh has 
done Canadian history a notable ser- 
vice, and we hope the interest he has 
stimulated may induce others to fol- 
low his footsteps. 

H. Kerr MArKELL 
The Presbyterian College 
McGill University 





Errand into the Wilderness. By 

Perry MILLER. Cambridge: The 

Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 

sity Press, 1956. x, 244 pp. $4.75. 

In the Preface to this volume, af- 
ter some discussion of what an “essay” 
is, the author indicates that he is con- 
tent to call the present offering a 
“compilation of pieces” since a “piece” 
is a mere exercise, unpretentious and 
not calling up the “pomposity of 
Emerson, the ponderousness of Ma- 
caulay.” Without wishing to impute 
either of these qualities to the works 
included, I would like to insist that 
they are essays in the great tradition. 
They are essays, moreover, which have 
hitherto been altogether too inacces- 
sible. In more than one library have 
I noticed while examining the shelves 
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of New Englandiana, that the 1935 
volume of the Colonial Society Pub- 
lications, which contains “The Mar- 
row of Puritan Divinity,” was more 
worn than any volume in the series; 
and that continual demand for “From 
Edwards to Emerson” had long since 
necessitated the rebinding of The New 
England Quarterly’s volume XIII and 
the replacement of the worn-out 
December number. Librarians, there- 
fore will welcome this volume; but so, 
emphatically, will students of Ameri- 
can intellectual history. For church 
historians the essays here published 
are as vital as Miller’s other major 
works. 

The scope of the volume is broad, 
yet the subject-matter is integrated by 
themes suggested in the title essay: 
human purpose and the American en- 
vironment. This opening essay, the 
only one not previously published, is a 
succinct discussion of the Puritan’s in- 
tention, his “errand.” Against this 
background, and taking off from Sam- 
uel Danforth’s 1670 Election Sermon, 


Miller provides an introduction to the 
Jeremiads of the second and third 
generation. By so doing he invites the 
reader to the more detailed discussion 
in the author’s The New England 
Mind, volume II. 


Chapter II on “Thomas Hooker 
and the Democracy of Connecticut,” 
the earliest essay in the volume, hav- 
ing been written for Professor Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison’s seminar and pub- 
lished in The New England Quarterly 
in 1931, is a full-scale assault on the 
Parrington view that Hooker’s colony 
was a “democratic” secession from 
“theocratic” Massachusetts. In an in- 
troductory remark that illustrates an- 
other valuable feature of the present 
compilation, Miller remarks that there 
is no middle position “between Par- 
rington and me... . Parrington 
simply did not know what he was talk- 
ing about.” 

The well-known “Marrow of Puri- 
tan Divinity” is the third and largest 
item in the book; and it is, I suppose, 
the single most influential and most 
compactly useful essay that Professor 


Miller has ever written. If it has a 
rival, it would be the Introduction to 
the Miller & Johnson anthology, The 
Puritans. (Incidentally, I would here 
express my hope that the editor of 
Doubleday’s Anchor Books will con- 
sider adding this Introduction to their 
present anthology on The American 
Puritans if or when a new printing is 
contemplated.) Chapter V in the pres- 
ent volume, “The Puritan State and 
Puritan Society,” does republish the 
very useful sub-introduction to Puritan 
political writings from that lamentably 
out-of-print anthology. 


Chapter IV supplies a much-needed 
emphasis by dealing with the religious 
ethos and underlying theological con- 
victions of the colonial enterprise in 
Virginia. This examination of “Re- 
ligion and Society in the Early Litera- 
ture of Virginia” is also of consider- 
able methodological importance _be- 
cause of its success in showing how a 
literature which usually was not of the 
explicitly doctrinal sort that abounds 
in New England yet exhibits “a set of 
principles for guiding not a mercantile 
investment but a medieval pilgrimage.” 
Also of great value is the evidence 
provided for the proposition that both 
Anglican Virginia and Puritan New 
England were “legatees of the Ref- 
ormation, and that much we consider 
distinctively Puritan was really the 
spirit of the times.” 

Chapters VI and VII are contribu- 
tions to Edwards research that were 
previously published in volumes of 
composite authorship, America im 
Crisis, Daniel Aaron, ed. (Knopf, 
1952) and Perspectives of Criticism, 
Harry Levin, ed. (Harvard, 1950). 
Even brief remarks on these essays are 
difficult to make, especially since they 
contain two of Miller’s most import- 
ant and uncontested contributions to 
the understanding of Edwards. In the 
introductory note to “Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the Great Awakening” 
(Chap. VI) he declares his readiness 
to say “that the Great Awakening was 
the point at which the wilderness took 
over the task of defining the objectives 
of the Puritan errand.” In other 
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words, the “piece” emphasizes Ed- 
wards’ break with early, but by then 
moribund Puritanism. The Awaken- 
ing thus betokens “the end of the reign 
of a European and scholastical 
conception of an authority put over 
men because men were incapable of 
recognizing their own welfare.” Chap- 
ter VII on “The Rhetoric of Sensa- 
tion” is a complementary discussion of 
Edwards’ oratorical achievement, his 
“mastery of the word, of the word 
transformed from a counter in scho- 
lastic demonstration to a bare and 
brutal engine against the brain . 
his resolution to present ideas naked.” 


Chapter VIII is a transitional essay 
moving, as its title suggests, “From 
Edwards to Emerson.” Professor Mil- 
ler has repeatedly expressed his mis- 
givings about this essay despite the 
fact that all around him it was being 
carefully read and constantly assigned 
in courses. His misgivings spring 
from the fear that a too-easy intellec- 
tual progress from the one man to the 
other will be looked for or, worse yet, 
found. His intention ir the essay, 
however, was to indicate the under- 
lying and continuing predicament of 
New England piety or, in the non- 
pejorative sense, religiosity. And I 
wonder if the coda to this essay was 
not in effect written in his Introduc- 
tion to The Transcendentalists: An 
Anthology, where the religious nature 
of the Transcendentalist revolt was 
stressed. In any event, the essay is a 
vital commentary on the ties that bind 
New England’s two greatest religious 
philosophers. 

In “Nature and the National Ego” 
(Chap. IX) the American errand and 
the wilderness again are brought very 
explicitly to the foreground, though 
the scene shifts from New England to 
the purlieus of Cooper, Bryant, The 
Knickerbocker, and The Literary 
WVorld and to the ethos of romanti- 
cism. The problem under discussion is 
the relation of civilization and nature 
—the salvation that lay in the latter, 
and the pessimism aroused by civil- 
ization’s threat to nature. Accompan- 
ied as these researches seem to have 


been by those which resulted in The 
Raven and the Whale (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1956), the result is an ex- 
tremely insightful penetration of ro- 
mantic dilemmas. Both here and in the 
above-mentioned book much light is 
also shed on the religious issues of the 
period, not least on the romantic or- 
ientation of Tractarianism both here 
and abroad. 

The final essay, which ranges wide- 
ly on the subject of “The End of the 
World,” is in many respects the most 
interesting of all. It deals with the in- 
ter-relationship of Christian escha- 
tology and the “new” physics together 
with the emerging “new” cosmologies 
as this relation is approached by dog- 
maticians and apologists from Puritan 
times to Hiroshima. In the course of 
this survey extremely valuable inter- 
pretations are made of Michael Wig- 
glesworth, Milton, Thomas Burnet, 
Jonathan Edwards, and many others, 
not excluding Edgar Allen Poe. It 
might be said that this entire volume 
demonstrates the enduring character 
of Puritan concerns, but the conclud- 
ing essay does so especially. 

Detailed remarks on a book such as 
this would be impossible except in an 
indecently long review. I have there- 
fore denied myself the comment that 
some of these pieces invite. Thank- 
fulness for what is included, moreover, 
precludes complaint over omissions, 
particularly since the substance of 
many earlier essays has been brought 
into subsequently published works. 
Not in this category, however, is the 
interestingly autobiographical and 
very relevant “The Social Context of 
the Covenant” delivered at a dinner in 
Miller’s honor given by the Congrega- 
tional Christian Historical Society and 
published in the Bulletin of the Con- 
gregational Library (January, 1955). 
To add a final practical note: the book 
is indexed and will be of great use- 
fulness not only to the scholar but for 
reading assignments at the college and 
seminary level. 


SypNEY E. AHLSTROM 


Yale University 
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Professors and Public Ethics. Stud- 

ies of Northern Moral Philosphers 

before the Civil War. By WILSON 

SmitTH. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 

University Press, 1956. 244 pp. 

$4.00. 

The American Historical Associa- 
tion published this book on income 
from the Albert J. Beveridge Me- 
morial Fund. It is worthy of the sub- 
sidy, and points to the need for such 
funds to make available other excel- 
lent studies that cannot be published 
commercially. Professor Smith has 
studied forty-eight moral philosophers. 
He sets them in the context of intel- 
lectual movements of the time, and 
suggests their relation to important 
social issues and to religious life. 


The first two chapters characterize 
these philosophers and their thinking. 
Almost all were or had been clergy- 
men; many were involved in ecclesias- 
tical disputes. Thirty-three of them 
were engaged in public affairs outside 
their church and academic respon- 
sibilities, though most of them were 
reluctant to declare themselves as par- 
tisans in politics (e.g. Francis Way- 
land of Brown). They were “rhet- 
oricians,” “Christian optimists,” and 
tended toward romanticism. Moral 
philosophy in this period was an in- 
clusive discipline; in addition to re- 
flection on basic themes in ethics it 
included what later became political 
science, history, legal philosophy, po- 
litical economy and economics, social 
psychology and sociology. Thus 
moral philosophers were involved in 
making judgments about current af- 
fairs; indeed there were not many 
things on which they did not speak. 
Public matters that came into their 
purview included States’ rights, the 
Mexican War, Know-Nothing pol- 
itics, agricultural problems, _ tariffs, 
free trade, savings banks, cycles of re- 
cession and boom in the economy, and 
slavery. Their public addresses were 
widespread, and included such items 
as the immutable moral and religious 
basis of man’s behavior (Smith sees 
this as part of evangelical Protestant- 
ism; it is perhaps the pervasive impact 


of an older Puritanism); the growth 
of college education and its importance 
for society and religion; and an ag- 
gressive but pliable nationalism, tem- 
pered in some instances by sectional- 
ism. Indeed, this was a great day for 
social ethics, for the churchman, 
philosopher and man of public affairs 
were often one. 

Three themes seem characteristic of 
the moral philosophy of the period. 
One is the concern for righteousness ; 
man lives by a sense of moral obliga- 
tion. Purity of intention meets objec- 
tive obligation in the moral act. Duty 
is theologically posited, and socially di- 
rected. Smith sees this theme as a part 
of evangelical Protestantism; appar- 
ently among many of these men there 
was little consideration of the develop- 
ment of it in Kant’s moral philosophy. 
A second theme is the concern for re- 
liability of conscience. At this point 
the common sense philosophy of the 
Scots was congenial to the spirit of 
evangelical religion. Moral sense 
ethics finds the reliable center for moral 
decisions in this a@ priori gift. The 
right act is intuited, not rationally de- 
duced. Individual conscience becomes 
a primary guide for action. A third 
theme is the belief in a moral law that 
guides the universe and directs the 
course of history. For many of these 
men the available documents to sub- 
stantiate their predilections on this 
point were the writings of William 
Paley. Indeed Paley’s combination of 
a moral order with a utilitarian theory 
of behavior pervaded the teaching and 
writing of the moral philosophers. One 
of the most interesting chapters deals 
with this story. 

Five studies of specific men follow 
the general introduction. These are 
John Daniel Gros, Francis Lieber, 
Charles B. Haddock, Francis Way- 
land, and James Walker. Smith dis- 
cusses the decline of moral philosophy 
in the mid-century in the light of new- 
er intellectual movements in his clos- 
ing chapter. 


All too often the history of ethics 
is written in terms of the giants whose 
books remain on the reserve shelves 
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throughout the ages. Here we have a 
study of men who are not now widely 
known, but who had a great impact on 
American intellectual, social, and po- 
litical life through their combinations 
of interests and affiliations, and the 
wide circulation of their writings. The 
history of ideas is conjoined with 
morality and moral behavior. In the 
sense of giving direction to American 
life these minor figures are historically 
more important than many persons 
whose names are more readily remem- 
bered. 

James GUSTAFSON 
Yale University 





Revivalism and Social Reform in 
Mid-Nineteenth-Century America. 
By TimotHy L. SmitH. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 253 
pp. $4.00. 


Revivalism and Social Reform is 
one of those important books that 
throw much fresh light on a previous- 
ly underworked area and break sig- 
nificant new ground. A _ well-organ- 
ized work of fourteen chapters, it 
seems to this reviewer to have four 
major sections. 

The first half-dozen chapters an- 
alyze the constellation of ideas, em- 
phases, and tensions of evangelical 
Protestantism in America in the 
1850’s. Great stress is set on the dom- 
inant place of Protestantism in the 
life of the nation, and on the increas- 
ing importance of revivalism in the 
life of Protestantism, especially in the 
mushrooming cities. These revivals 
served to elevate laymen to stations of 
greater prominence, they promoted in- 
terdenominational fellowship, they 
stressed ethical concern rather than 
dogmatic zeal, and they contributed to 
the replacement of Calvinist by Ar- 
minian emphases. So strong was the 
evangelical tide that even Unitarian- 
ism was deeplv affected, some individ- 
uals indeed being swept into the 
trinitarian stream. 

The next three chapters deal with 
one of the main features of the Prot- 
estant life of the time — Perfection- 
ism. Carefully distinguishing between 


Oberlin and Methodist versions of the 
doctrine, Dr. Smith explains that 
“perfection” did not necessarily mean 
“sinlessness,” but rather it meant 
“perfect trust and consecration, the ex- 
perience of ‘the fulness of the love of 
Christ,’ not freedom from trouble- 
some physical and mental appetities or 
from error and prejudice” (p. 104). 
The quest for holiness was also a 
search for a practical Christianity that 
would “work” and lead to the evan- 
gelization of the world. 

The third and in many ways cli- 
mactic section of the book deals chiefly 
with the social concerns of revivalis- 
tic Protestantism (chaps. X, XI, 
XIV). It is shown how the moral 
concerns and humanitarian efforts of 
the “benevolent empire” of the 1830’s 
were continued into the following dec- 
ades; this work continues the story 
where scholars like Gilbert Barnes and 
Whitney Cross left it. It is shown 
that an important root of the social 
gospel, one hitherto largely overlook- 
ed or denied, was precisely the moral 
and social passion of evangelistic Prot- 
estantism. 

The remaining two chapters (XII 
and XIII) deal compactly with the 
struggle of the Protestant churches 
with the paradoxes of slavery. Church- 
men in tune with the new revivalism 
of the north broke through the per- 
plexing dilemmas posed by slavery to 
support the campaign to free the Ne- 
groes. 

This is a brilliant study, full of 
stimulating suggestions, rich  biblio- 
graphical leads, and well-chosen quota- 
tions. A chief feature of the work, 
which won the Brewer prize for 1955, 
is its apt and extensive documenta- 
tion. The author has industriously 
ranged through mountains of books, 
periodicals, and fugitive materials, and 
competently supported his well-written 
narrative with illuminating footnotes, 
which happily and helpfully appear 
where they belong at the foot of each 
— and almost every — page. Hence 
his judgments are backed by impres- 
sive scholarship. At one point, how- 
ever, in reacting against previous 
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oversimplifications, Dr. Smith may be 
claiming a bit too much. That he has 
amply proved his point that one of the 
main roots of the social gospel was 
the benevolent interests of revivalistic 
Protestantism seems clear. But that 
the evangelical ideology “merged with- 
out a break into what came to be call- 
ed the social gospel” (p. 235) is not 
so clear. The demand for social jus- 
tice of the liberal evangelicals at the 
end of the century was in certain im- 
portant respects quite different from 
the humanitarian and charitable con- 
cern of mid-century evangelicals. Why 
did men like Gladden and Strong find 
it necessary to break with their con- 
servative pasts; why did Rauschen- 
busch have to report that his social 
views did not come from the church, 
but from the outside? Or to put it 
another way, one might readily agree 
that the social concerns of “conser- 
vative social Christianity” (accepting 
Henry May’s terminology) were in- 
deed continuous with those of mid- 
century revivalism, but insist that lib- 
eral or “progressive social Chris- 
tianity’”” — the social gospel itself — 
stood both in continuity and discon- 
tinuity with earlier evangelical Prot- 
estantism. The relationship was a 
complex, not a simple one — a whole 
new understanding of authority, for 
example, had emerged. But Revival- 
ism and Social Reform makes a great 
contribution to our understanding of 
one side of that complex relationship, 
and forcefully reminds us of a dimen- 
sion that must not again be overlook- 
ed. 

Rosert T. HANpy 
Union Theological Seminary 





Edward Everett Hale, A Biography. 
By Jean Hotioway. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1956. 275 
pp. $4.95. 


Readers of James’ Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience may recall Edward 
Everett Hale as one of the “once-born 
souls” described in the chapter on 
“The Religion of Healthy-minded- 
ness.” James quotes Hale’s statement 
that, owing to being born into a fami- 
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ly where religion was simple and ra- 
tional, and being trained in the theory 
of such religion, he never knew as a 
youth what religious or irreligious 
struggles were. “I always knew God 
loved me and I was always grateful 
to him for the world he placed me in. 
I always liked to tell him so and was 
always glad to receive suggestions 
from him.” No wonder Edwin D. 
Mead regarded Hale as “the most nat- 
urally and naively religious soul” he 
ever knew! 

One of the suggestions God made 
Hale in his college days was, to enter 
the ministry. But Hale’s father was 
the publisher of Boston’s leading 
newspaper, for which Hale reported 
news and wrote articles ; his uncle, Ed- 
ward Everett, was a noted orator; 
Harvard in the eighteen thirties was 
ebullient with literary culture and 
genius. Lowell was Hale’s fellow stu- 
dent, Longfellow taught him Goethe, 
he almost heard Emerson deliver the 
famous lecture on “The American 
Scholar” and he did hear the Divinity 
School Address, which he at once 
criticized contemptuously, though in 
later years he became Emerson’s warm 
friend and admirer. Naturally, “work 
with pen and in print is . . the thing 
I enjoy most,” confessed Hale (page 
94). The ministry, then, but wth, 
and through, authorship! Moreover, 
his conception of the ministry includ- 
ed commitment to the “Social Gospel” 
of Channing, actualized in such forms 
as the Ministry to the Poor and the 
Anti-Slavery movement. 


It took four years of candidating 
before he found a church small 
enough, democratic and progressive 
enough to allow him to be at once a 
parish minister, a social reformer and 
secular author! With tremendous 
physical and mental energy he de- 
veloped this three-fold career through 
sixty-three years (1846-1909). From 
the little church in Worcester he went 
to the South Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church in Boston, in whose 
Public Gardens a noble statue of him 
now stands, a testimonial not only of 
the devotion of his parishioners but 
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also of the gratitude of his fellow citi- 
zens. His vigorous advocacy, as lec- 
turer and publicist, was given virtually 
every major sociopolitical reform (ex- 
cept Woman’s Rights!) of six decades 
of our history, and culminated in his 
“Peace Crusade” for a World Court 
of International Arbitration. Bishop 
Vincent of Chautauqua eulogized him 
as “the Nestor of the Peace Move- 
ment in the United States.” Most re- 
markable, however, were the ver- 
satility, the prolificity, the excellence 
and the popularity of his auctorial ac- 
complishment. The ten stout volumes 
of Collected Works (1902) contain 
but a minimum of his writings in al- 
most every literary form and in 
nearly every field of cultural interest. 


The Man Without a Country 


(1863) is a national classic; Hale’s 
novelle of Huguenot persecution, Jn 
His Name (1873), sold over a mil- 
lion copies. 

Dr. Holloway’s principal concern is 
with Hale’s writings, a Ph. D. subject 


which she has treated with exhaustive 
and meticulous research and judicious 
evaluation. But she has so ably cor- 
related his literary labors with his 
ministerial and humanitarian activities 
that her book is a most interesting and 
scholarly contribution to the history of 
religion in the United States as well 
as to the literary history of our coun- 
try. Fortunate it was that Hale spent 
a month in 1876 on “the sacred soil 
of Texas” (page 204) because it was 
that fact which first aroused Miss Hol- 
loway’s interest in him! 

Cuarces H. LyttLe 
Chicago, Illinois 





Soldiers Without Swords. A His- 

tory of the Salvation Army in the 

United States. By Herspert A. Wis- 

BEY, Jr. New York: Macmillan, 

1955. 242 pp. $4.00. 

Professor Wisbey has written a lu- 
cid and on the whole a readable ac- 
count of the Salvation Army’s sev- 
enty-five years in the United States, 
the first published history of the 
American organization. Basing his re- 
search on the files of the War Cry, 


he has utilized most other available 
resources but faced a difficult assign- 
ment because of the Army’s greater 
interest in making history than in 
keeping its archives — a not unfamil- 
iar difficulty confronting historians of 
dynamic organizations. 

The development of the Salvation 
Army from a street-corner band to a 
major social welfare agency bears 
striking parallels to the similar insitu- 
tionalization of the Y. M. C. A. The 
“brickbat era” of the Army likewise 
recalls the reception first given by the 
dispossessed to the preaching of 
Wesley or the eighteenth-century 
Baptists of Virginia. The Army never 
planned to be a denomination (General 
Booth vigorously denied it was) but 
when it offered chaplains to the War 
Department in 1917 the Judge Ad- 
vocate ruled, to the satisfaction of 
American leaders, that they met the 
requirements of “regularly ordained 
ministers of some religious denomina- 
tion.” In addition it has a doctrinal 
statement, and numbers of its officers 
and a considerable permanent fol- 
lowing are drawn from descendants, 
now to the fourth generation, of its 
pioneer workers and adherents. As 
with all religious bodies the obligations 
of property and the necessity of deal- 
ing with the law ultimately forced it 
to incorporate. Other evidences of in- 
stitutionalization may be seen in the 
several training schools for officers, 
the various hospitals and welfare agen- 
cies (some personnel of which are 
college graduates) and the frequent 
connections with community chests. 
Notable in recent years is the Army’s 
ecumenical concern: as a worldwide 
organization it has been affiliated with 
interchurch movements since 1916 and 
it sent six delegates to the World 
Council meeting in Evanston in 1954. 
Dr. Wisbey’s book in no wise suggests 
that complacency has accompanied 
the Army’s achievement of respecta- 
bility. 

Having chosen to develop his ac- 
count strictly by historical periods, the 
author has left a good deal to be de- 
sired in the continuity of his accounts 
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of the growth of the various perma- 
nent services of the Army. His treat- 
ment of its work in World War I is 
properly prefaced by the statement 
that the resultant popularity for the 
Army was “greatly out of proportion 
to the quantity -— though not the 
quality — of its service.” One is re- 
minded of General Pershing’s remark 
that the welfare organizations operat- 
ing on the western front obtained 
prestige in inverse ratio to their share 
of service. The Salvation Army’s 
share was somewhat less than two per- 
cent, but Wisbey is entirely correct in 
emphasizing the tremendous prestige 
accruing to it from “doughnuts for 
doughboys.” The style of the book fre- 
quently leaves a good deal to be desir- 
ed, being at times repetitious and oc- 
casionally chatty; the latter chapters 
being somewhat sketchy, — one sus- 
pects that they may have been rushed 
to meet the deadline for the diamond 
jubilee — a method not calculated to 
produce the best historical writing! 
C. Howarp Hopkins 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 





Pinsebevegelsen. By Nits BLocu- 
Hoe tt. Oslo: Universitets Forlaget, 
1956. Kr. 12. 


Translated into the English, Pin- 
sebevegelsen is “The Pentecostal 
Movement.” The sub-title explains 
that this is “A Study of the Origins, 
Development, and Distinctive Charac- 
ter of the Pentecostal Movement, with 
Special Reference to its Norwegian 
Branch.” Let it be said at the out- 
set that the author has done a typical- 
ly “European” job. Pinsebevegelsen 
is scholarly, well-documented (with 
hundreds of footnotes), deep. The 
objective, as delineated in the sub- 
title, was achieved in 459 good-sized 
pages. But there is a major draw- 
back for many of us: it is written in 
Norwegian. An English summary is 
appended, but it is very brief. I would 
like to urge someone capable of the 
feat to translate this work into Eng- 
lish. Our understanding of the Pen- 
tecostal Movement, both in its Ameri- 


can and foreign branches, would be 
enlarged as a result. 

Bloch-Hoell has interpreted the rise 
of Pentecostalism in terms of a reac- 
tion against the liberalism of the late 
nineteenth century. It was felt that 
something overt, even dramatic, was 
needed to counter the drift away from 
orthodoxy. The Pentecostalists at- 
tempted to do this by emphasizing the 
baptism of the spirit (cf. Acts 2:1-4) 
and the resultant “speaking in 
tongues” (glossolalia). Beyond that, 
they sought to recover all the charis- 
matic gifts which the Church once had. 
By 1951 nearly 2,000,000 people had 
accepted the Pentecostalist point of 
view. 

As is usually done, the author traces 
the actual beginnings of the movement 
to early twentieth-century America. 
Its progenitor, he points out, was the 
American “Holiness Movement,” 
which had been derived in turn from 
the Methodist camp meetings with 
their stress upon perfection (or entire 
sanctification). Bloch-Hoell, who 
spent a half year in this country 
studying American sources, also cred- 
its the intellectual atmosphere in this 
country at the turn of the century with 
a definite assist. Such typically Ameri- 
can characteristics as individualism, 
optimism, and voluntarism have been 
found in generous quantities in the 
Pentecostal Movement. 

The author dates the “international” 
scope of the movement to the “awak- 
ening” which took place in the Los 
Angeles area in the spring of 1906. 
These meetings were colored by great 
emotional outbursts, speaking with 
tongues, visions and exorcisms. From 
that point the movement began to 
spread to other countries, chiefly in 
northern Europe, and in Scandinavia 
in particular. Norway, according to 
the author, became the fountainhead 
of the movement in Europe. From 
Norway, where nearly 30,000 Pen- 
tecostal “friends” were enrolled in 
1950, the movement spread to Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, and Germany. 


Why was it that this ecstatic, 
charismatic, revivalistic “Jesus cult” 
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received such warm welcome in placid, 
stolid Norway? This appears to me 
to be an important question, and I 
am not convinced that Bloch-Hoell 
provides a satisfactory answer. In the 
chapter entitled “Factors which di- 
rectly and indirectly prepared for the 
inception of the Pentecostal Move- 
ment in Norway,” the author sees fit 
to emphasize the role of the free- 
church movement. And this was no 
doubt preeminent, at least as seen 
from one point of view. If the Nor- 
wegian government had not passed the 
law granting religious freedom in 
1845, and if the Methodists and the 
Baptists and some of the older larger 
groups had not first taken advantage 
of this opportunity there, the Pen- 
tecostals might not have even gained a 
foothold in Norway. But is that the 
whole story? The author implies that 
nothing else was of comparable im- 
portance. 


I cannot help but feel that some- 
thing, at least, should have been said 
about the propensity of the Norwe- 
gians to embrace this particular type 
of religious expression. There are 
many Pingstvanner in Sweden too, 
and it seems fair to say that the 
Swedish skaplynne (disposition) had 
something to do with the fact that 
this movement has flourished in pre- 
ponderantly Lutheran Sweden. As I 
understand it, there seems to be some- 
thing latent in the Scandinavian soul 
which is not completely satisfied at all 
times with the formal presentation and 
experience of the Christian faith in the 
State Churches. 


It is interesting to note that this 
book was published by the Oslo Uni- 
versity Press. The format is some- 
what different from what we might 
call the norm here in America, but by 
and large they did a commendable job 
in presenting this scholarly work to 
the public. 


GENE LunpD 


Concordia College 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge. Edited by 
LeFFERTS A. LoETSCHER. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book 
House, 1955. 2 volumes, 1205 pp. 
$15.00. 


The New  Schaff-Herzog Encylo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge was 
published in twelve volumes from 
1908 through 1912. Now almost half 
a century later it is enlarged by these 
two additional volumes aimed at 
bringing the original up to date in 
terms of recent developments and 
scholarship. Over 500 contributors, 
representing many countries and a 
variety of religious traditions, have 
participated in this task, providing 
both supplementation to some of the 
earlier articles and also new articles 
on subjects not previously discussed. 


As to the success of the venture, 
this reviewer has considerably mixed 
feelings. Clearly these volumes contain 
much highly able scholarship with 
many noteworthy authorities provid- 
ing excellent articles in their fields of 
specialization. Thus the most recent 
knowledge on many significant sub- 
jects is effectively condensed and pre- 
sented, and the encylopedia will serve 
as a reliable mid-twentieth century 
guide to many areas of religious in- 
terest and concern. This is true not 
only because of the competence of 
many of the contributions, but al- 
so because of the addition of the 
new subjects which the volumes con- 
tain. Some of these treat items neg- 
lected in the original. Others deal with 
theological and ecclesiastical matters 
peculiar to our own time. Among these 
additions one finds a_ considerable 
group of definitions of ecclesiastical 
terms, many of them referring to less 
well known aspects of Roman Cathol- 
icism, and also a number of brief de- 
scriptions of present day religious de- 
nominations and other ecclesiastical 
groupings. Both of these should he 
very useful for reference purposes. 
Likewise one finds helpful synoptic 
discussions of some of the theological 
impulses of the twentieth century and 
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other elements in the Church’s relat- 
ing of itself to the modern world. 

Yet critical observations must also 
be made. One wonders if so much 
attention needed to be given to the 
factual elements of biography. A tab- 
ulation shows that of the approxi- 
imately 2900 items in the two vol- 
umes about 1450, or one half, are 
given to biographical subjects, with 
about 1000 of these being persons 
still living or whose lives reached on 
into the twentieth century. One might 
wish for less ““Who’s Who” and more 
discussion pertaining to other aspects 
of “religious knowledge.” This is ac- 
centuated further by the fact that 
frequently even major subjects are 
given inadequate and too condensed 
discussion. Tabulation again shows 
that of the 2900 articles only seven 
are of five or more pages in length 
and only one is of more than ten 
pages. Even the articles dealing with 
many of the most vital aspects of 
twentieth century Christian thought 
and church life are kept within very 
narrow confines. A further disappoint- 
ment in these volumés relates to their 
failure to present steadily and con- 
sistently a discussion of the trends in 


scholarship on the various subjects un- 
der review. Some supplementary ar- 
ticles do this excellently, but others 
do not, and one does not always 
finish an article feeling that he has 
clear knowledge of the major develop- 
ments in the understanding of that 
particular area which have taken place 
over the period of the last century. Still 
further, the volumes do not rectify 
the imbalance in the original which 
brought neglect to important Biblical 
subjects. Again, despite the large 
number of contributors, the major 
work was done by a very few, and one 
might actually wish in some cases for 
a greater breadth in authorship. And 
finally, the inclusion of many of the 
hundred or more paragraphs in the 
new Department of Practical Theol- 
ogy was in the judgment of this re- 
viewer, quite unnecessary and even 
inappropriate. In a learned encyclo- 
pedia of contemporary scholarship 
there is hardly place for advice on 
committee work, church ushering, and 
the wavs of an ideal pastor’s wife. 
Joun Von ROHR 


Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 





TO THE EDITORS: 


.. . It is always refreshing to run 
into contributions with a new ap- 
proach. This stimulating presentation 
by Mr. Zuck [“Anabaptism: Abortive 
Counter-Revolt,” C.H., 1957, 211ff.] 
is very timely and appropriate. It is 
indeed high time that American Ana- 
baptist research pays attention to some 
of the questions raised in his article 
and in his dissertation. In looking 
over the major fields of research, par- 
ticularly in America, we are justified 
in claiming that in our research we 
have in a way lifted Anabaptism out 
of its total context and investigated it 
in this isolated position. There were 
some valid reasons for this. The ques- 
tion may be raised whether the time 
has come when Anabaptism should be 
investigated as an integral part of the 
Reformation in relation to the total ec- 
onomic and political problems of that 
day, including such phenomena as Hu- 
manism, Peasant Revolt and other 
radical reform movements. Anabap- 
tism was unique and at the same time 
a part of a greater entity. 


For this reason I am happy that Mr. 
Zuck wrote this article and that you 
published it. By this I do not mean 
to say that thoughts expressed by him 
are entirely new, particularly not in 
Europe. In fact, they are to some ex- 
tent a revival of the traditional de- 
nominational views as expressed by 
European Lutheran and Reformed 
schools of thought. Nevertheless they 
are timely in this particular stage of 
American Anabaptist research. 

One could raise some questions re- 
garding some methods of interpretation 
found in the article; for example when 
Menno Simons supposedly expresses 
his conviction “that in the last days 
Anabaptists would crush their enemies 
under their feet,” which is said to dem- 
onstrate his kinship with Jan van 
Leiden. It is true Menno Simons 
says: “Then shall all our persecutors 
be as ashes under the soles of our feet.” 
He even says: “I know of a certainty 
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that with this my doctrine, which is 
Thy Word, I shall at the coming of 
Christ judge and sentence not only 
men, but also angels” (Complete Writ- 
ings, 1956, p. 81). It is obvious that 
Menno Simons quotes or refers to 
Scripture passages like “know ye not 
that we shall judge angels” (I Cor. 
6:3), etc. Menno’s writings abound in 
Scriptural references. He is a Bibli- 
cist. This does not mean that all pass- 
ages he quotes have the same weight 
in his total thinking. In order to see 
these few references to a participation 
in the Judgment Day in a proper light 
we must take into consideration all 
writings of Menno in which he defi- 
nitely stresses that God himself will 
usher in the Judgment and his children 
must patiently exercise love and if 
need be endure martyrdom. Above all, 
his writing “Against the Blasphemy 
of Jan van Leiden” (1535) cannot be 
overlooked. 


If Mr. Zuck’s thesis were too serious- 
ly and consistently pursued it naturally 
would lead into another extreme. It 
is well to point out that there was some 
similarity and common background be- 
tween the various types of Anabaptism 
but at the same time we should never 
lose sight of the fact that Anabaptism 
itself is only another form of Protes- 
tantism, as has been pointed out by 
such church historians as Walther 
Koehler and Roland Bainton. This 
is not emphasized in the article. It is 
well to remind ourselves at times of 
the Catholic emphasis that all of the 
movements of the 16th century, in- 
cluding Anabaptism and the Peasant 
Revolt, are somehow a part of the 
Reformation movement. For this rea- 
son I cannot accept the author’s termi- 
nology expressed in “Abortive Coun- 
ter-Revolt.” To use tags like this is 
misleading and altogether too negative. 
None of the streams of the Reforma- 
tion succeeded to the extent their pro- 
moters wished; and some of the ideas 
and movements of the day, although 
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outwardly crushed, succeeded ultimate- 
ly as foreseen and expressed by the 
martyr Balthasar Hubmaier: “Divine 
truth cannot be killed although it may 
be apprehended, punished, crowned 
with thorns, crucified and placed in a 


tomb. It will nevertheless arise vic- 

toriously on the third day and rule and 

triumph throughout eternity.” 
CorNELIUS KRAHN 


North Newton, Kansas 


MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
December 26, 1957 


President H. Shelton Smith called 
the Council to order at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
with F. A. Norwood, J. H. Nichols, 
G. S. Klett, G. H. Williams, C. E. 
Schneider, L. J. Trinterud, R. T. 
Handy, H. J. Grimm, R. C. Petry, and 
W. S. Hudson present. The minutes 
were approved as printed, and the 
treasurer's report was received. C. E. 
Schneider and H. J. Grimm were ap- 
pointed to audit the treasurer’s books. 
It was voted that the treasurer be au- 
thorized to dispose of the remaining 
copies of the Papers and Studies, and 
that his stipend be increased $200. 


The report of the editors was re- 
ceived, and it was voted that the ed- 
itors be given authority to make any 
arrangements made necessary by the 
absence of F. A. Norwood, including 
any necessary extra secretarial help. 
It was also voted that the American 
Theological Library Association be 
given permission to microfilm the 
Papers of the Society, and that an in- 
dex of Church History and the Papers 
be published in volume 30 of Church 
History, with the editors and G. H. 
Williams as a committee to make spe- 
cific recommendations for the index at 
the next annual meeting. 

The Brewer Prize Committee re- 
ported that the Prize, with the con- 
currence of the editors, had been 
awarded to William R. Hutchison for 
his manuscript “Transcendental Reli- 
gion: A Study in American Liberal- 
ism.” It was voted that the next Brew- 
er Prize be awarded in 1960 with the 
manuscripts to be submitted to the 
secretary by September 15, 1960. 

The death of Prof. George B. King 


of Canada was reported. 


For failure to comply with the con- 
stitutional requirements, the following 
persons were dropped from member- 
ship: H. Emerson Abram, Rev. Erik 
H. Allen, Prof. Robert S. Arthur, 
Robert W. Burtner, Prof. Mauro Cala- 
mandrei, Prof. Leland H. Carlson, 
Rev. John W. Christie, Rev. Asa Col- 
lins, Dr. Ruth E. Decker, Robert Egi- 
gian, Howard B. Ford, Jr., Charles 
E. Hoover, Archie H. Jones, Noel L. 
Keith, Prof. William F. Kerr, Rev. 
Melvin A. Kimble, Ralph Lazzare, 
Miss Mae M. Link, Malcolm McCall- 
um, Ronald A. McCreery, Dr. A. 
Stanley MacNair, Rev. Donald H. 
MacVicar, Rev. Owen R. Orr, 
Lindsay P. Pherigo, Rev. Cuthbert 
Pratt, Rev. Robert C. Senior, Rev. 
Herman Strub, Prof. W. Ralph 
Thompson, Prof. William Toth, Prof. 
Theodore L. Trost, Prof. Reuben S. 
Turner, Prof. Henry H. Walsh, Prof. 
Archibald Watters, Prof. Walter L. 
Yates, Prof. George E. Zachariades. 

The resignations of the following 
members were accepted with regret: 
Dr. Ira V. Brown, James Cameron, 
Paul D. Caravetta, Rev. J. Ayson Clif- 
ford, Rev. Irwin W. Emmons, Prof. 
Robert Fortenbaugh, Prof. Merrill E. 
Gaddis, Rev. Bruce C. Galloway, Rev. 
Joseph Gregori, Kenneth F. Hall, Rev. 
E. M. Hughes, Rev. William L. Hiem- 
stra, Prof. Milton J. Hoffman, Prof. 
M. M. Knappen, Prof. Ernest S. Lar- 
son, Dr. Paul B. Means, Prof. Conrad 
H. Moehlman, Prof. Charles F. Mul- 
lett, Rev. M. Jerry Neiwirth, Prof. 
Alfred W. Newcombe, Prof. Hugh J. 
Nolan, Prof. Elizabeth F. Rogers, B. 
H. Taylor, Rev. Robert L. Tucker, 
Prof. John D. Unruh, Rev. Malcolm 
E. Van Antwerp, Dean Tertius van 
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Dyke, Frank F. White, Jr., Arthur P. 
Whitney. 

The following persons were elected 
members of the Society, subject to the 
usual constitutional provision: Allen, 
Rev. J. C. Michael; Anastos, Prof. 
Milton V.; Armour, Rollin S.; Austin, 
Thomas D.; Billman, Bruce; Bland, 
Prof. Thomas A.; Booty, Rev. John; 
3rown, Prof. Lawrence L.; Bultmann, 
William A.; Bushnell, Paul; Closter- 
house, Rev. Wilbur R.; Copeland, 
Prof. E. Luther; Daniel, W. Harrison ; 
Dahlquist, Rev. John T.; Davenport, 
Dewayne; Dolan, Rev. John P.; 
Downes, Rev. Francis S.; Eiler, Rev. 
Heinrich; Eubanks, Paul H.; Evans, 
Dr. Richard; Fehl, Prof. Noah E.; 
Gardner, Dr. Robert; Garrett, Prof. 
Samuel M.; Gilkey, Prof. Langdon B. ; 
Green, Prof. Allen J.; Grisham, Rev. 
Frank P.; Harris, R. Y.; Harvey, 
Prof. Van A.; Henry, Dr. Stuart C.; 
Ichishita, Frank; Jones, Asst. Dean 
Barney L.; Jones, Prof. T. Canby; 
Jones, Prof. Joseph F.; King, Fred 


W.: Kinloch, Rev. Hector G.; Kocher, 
Prof. Donald R.; Krodel, Dr. Gott- 
fried G.; Krumm, Dr. John M.; Law- 
son, Prof. John; Lewis, Rev. William 
B.; Lusby, Prof. Stanley; Mallard, 
Dr. William; McCall, Kenneth; Mc- 
Swain, Harold W.; Miller, Dr. 
Charles J.; Miller, Robert S.; Moede, 
Gerald; Olsson, Dr. Karl A.; Opie, 
John, Jr.; Pannill, Dr. H. Burnell; 
Parke, Rev. David B.; Petersen, Dr. 
B.; Pierce, Rev. Roderic H.; O'Reilly, 
Rev. Andrew J.; Russell, Rev. C. Al- 
lyn; Shelley, Dr. Bruce; Shin, Young- 
Il; Shriver, George H., Jr.; Smith, 
James F.; Spitz, Dr. Lewis W.; Stein, 
Rev. K. James; Tavard, Rev. George 
H.; Taylor, Dr. Mendell; Tice, Rev. 
Terrence N.; Turnbull, Rev. Ralph; 
West, Rev. Canon Edward N.; Wol- 
lerman, Rev. Fred; Young, Prof. 
Franklin W. 
The Council adjourned. 


Attest: Winthrop S. Hudson, 
Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE SOCIETY 
December 27, 1957 


The meeting was called to order by 
President H. Shelton Smith. The 
minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved as printed. 

The treasurer’s report was received 
and, the auditors having reported that 
they had found the books in order, was 
accepted. The secretary reported the 
actions of the Council, and Pope A. 
Duncan announced the award of the 
Brewer Prize. 

The program of the Spring Meet- 
ing to be held April 18-19 at Concordia 
Theological Seminary in St. Louis was 
announced. 

The nominating committee proposed 
the following officers and committees 
which were duly elected: 

President, George H. Williams; 
Vice-president, Robert T. Handy ; Sec- 
retary, Winthrop S. Hudson; Assist- 
ant Secretary, Robert S. Michaelson ; 
Treasurer, Guy S. Klett; Editors, J. 


H. Nichols and F. A. Norwood; other 
members of the Council, S. E. Mead, 
C. E. Schneider, L. J. Trinterud, Quir- 
inus Breen, H. Shelton Smith, J. C. 
Brauer, Harold Grimm, and L. A. 
Loetscher. 


Editorial Board: J. H. Nichols and 
F. A. Norwood, with the cooperation 
of R. H. Bainton, R. Pierce Beaver, 
John Dillenberger, E. A. Dowey, Jr., 
R. M. Grant, W. S. Hudson, S. E. 
Mead, Wilhelm Pauck, R. C. Petry, 
and Matthew Spinka. 


Membership Committee: L. J. Trin- 
terud, chairman; L. A. Loetscher, S. 
E. Mead, R. M. Cameron, W. R. Can- 
non, S. F. Ahlstrom, J. R. von Rohr. 


Investment Committee: Guy S. 
Klett, chairman; Norman H. Maring. 


Committee on Nominations: H. 
Shelton Smith, chairman; Sidney Ahl- 
strom, Wilhelm Pauck. 
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Committee on Program for the An- 
nual Meeting: G. H. Williams, chair- 
man; Bard Thompson, R. T. Handy, 
W.S. Hudson, ex officio. 


Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the 1959 Spring 
Meeting: Thomas A. Schafer, chair- 
man; Pope Duncan, Roland Frye, Wil- 
lis B. Glover. 


The program at this meeting includ- 
ed the following papers: “The Church 
and Church History” by A. C. Outler ; 
“The Role of Natural Law in Calvin’s 
Theology” by E. A. Dowey, Jr.; 
“Adolf Harnack as Historian and The- 


ologian” by G. W. Glick ; “Continental 
Influence on American Christian 
Thought Since World War I” by S. E. 
Ahlstrom; ““New Groups and Ideas at 
the University of Wittenberg” by E. G. 
Schwiebert ; “The Political Resistance 
of the Calvinists in France and the 
Netherlands” by R. M. Kingdon; 
“The Covenant Idea as a Revolution- 
ary Symbol in Scotland, 1596-1637” 
by S. A. Burrell, and “The Covenant 
of Nature in Puritan Thought” by 
L. J. Trinterud. 


Attest : Winthrop S. Hudson, 
Secretary. 
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